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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 

summed up in fove to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
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Editorial. 


HE Congregationalist accepts an inference we drew, 
and offers us the following challenge: “The C%ris- 
tian Register infers from Dr. Storrs’s address at the 
International Council that American orthodox Con- 
gregationalists believe ‘there will be eternal pun- 

ishment only for those who are voluntarily and eternally dis- 
obedient.’ The inference is probably correct. Is that the 
Unitarian belief?” We have no hesitation in saying that 
there will be eternal punishment only for those who are zo/- 
untarily and eternally disobedient. We will go even further, 
and assert that, in our opinion, all Unitarians would say 
that, if any human beings are voluntarily and eternally dis- 
obedient, punishment will forever attend their disobedience. 
Such a statement is involved in the very nature of righteous- 
ness and retribution. The Unitarian idea is that disobedi- 
ence and punishment are linked together in this world and 
in all worlds. Character determines destiny. Moreover, no 
man can be made righteous against his will. Voluntary 
obedience carries with it appropriate consequences, while 
voluntary disobedience just as naturally and inevitably 
brings on its train of woes. But fifty years ago Orthodoxy 
said, Many wz//7 be eternally disobedient and will be eter- 
nally punished. That is not the statement now made by Dr. 
Storrs. We do not believe that he or any other Congrega- 
tionalist of similar character and intelligence will affirm with- 
out qualification that any single human being will certainly 
have the courage and the endurance eternally to defy the 
Almighty and take his punishment. But we are willing to 
say with him, ¢f any one eternally refuses to obey the law of 
righteousness, he will be eternally punished. 
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A Goop test of one’s belief in eternal punishment would be 
to single out some one man who should in his own person 
represent the uttermost degree of human wickedness, and 
imagine his future. We will not suggest names; but let the 
believer in this dogma select for himself the one who repre- 
sents the worst elements in public and private life, strong, 
ambitious, dissolute, the wickedest and most powerful leader 
of men. Imagine him in the world to come facing the conse- 
quences of his evil deeds, seeing more and more clearly, as each 
year or century of his anguish passes, that obedience brings 
peace and disobedience works woe. Looking backward at 
the mistakes of his early life, and learning out of bitter ex- 
perience the treasures of the Infinite Goodness, can any one 
imagine him as, voluntarily, forever continuing in his diso- 
bedience, and bringing upon himself, voluntarily, the increas- 
ing retribution of his sins? It would take even more of a 
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genius than Dante or Milton to describe the hardihood, the 
endurance, the courage, of such a one; and it would be im- 
possible for any imagination to picture a fool so sublime in 
his folly and so confident in the stupendous absurdity of his 
conflict as to continue it forever against an infinite opponent. 
The sense of humor, even, would finally spoil the picture and 
destroy the dogma. 
od 


Wuite certain zealous Protestants are hailing the Philip- 
pine War as “opening one more door for Christ in the 
Orient,” the organ of the Papal Court, the Osservatore 
Romano, is looking with similar faith and hope to the con- 
flict between two heretical powers in South Africa. “Can 
it be that this war is providential?” it asks. ‘“ Will Prot- 
estantism be exhausted by it? Has the period of the great 
transformation of the world begun, when the Church will 
accomplish a new conversion of the Gentiles? Let us have 
courage, determination, and faith in God, who is ever the 
God of armies.” The same clerical journal, having expressed 
satisfaction over the verdict of the court-martial against 
Dreyfus, complains of those who find fault with Catholics 


“for not espousing the cause of a Semite accused of treason.” © 


This brings out from the London Z7mes a rather direct ques- 
tion: “Who founded the Catholic Church but a Semite 
accused of treason?” This is an ad hominem shot that hits. 
The Spectator adds that ‘the Roman Church is criticised for 
not exerting its immense powers in France on the side of 
justice, and for not preventing — as it could —all persons 
under ecclesiastical authority from inflaming the worst pas- 
sions of the French mob.” 


The Universalists, Ourselves, and Others. 


By a vote of about four to one the Universalist Convention 
accepted the proposition of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to appoint a joint committee to consider the mutual 
interests of our churches in cases where questions arise 
which might cause friction between them or when it is 
desirable to prevent injurious rivalry. Too much can easily 
be made of this measure. By the offering and by the ac- 
ceptance of this token of fellowship, neither Unitarians nor 
Universalists are pledged to anything more than mutual 
fairness and comity in cases where, if they work apart, their 
interests are likely to be conflicting. Neither party to the 
transaction is called upon to make any surrender of prin- 
ciple or any change of methods; and especially there need 
be no fear that the smaller denomination is attempting to 
swallow up the larger one, or that it would succeed in the 
attempt if it should make it. 

But the removal of the sources of irritation and the pre- 
vention of conflict in the future may have important results. 
“ Little grains of sand” rightly distributed go to the building 
of continents; but, dropped into the delicate parts of man- 
made machinery, they may offset the efforts and spoil the 
temper of the most saintly people. One of the first offices of 
Christian brotherhood is to remove occasions of offence. If, 
in the case in hand, we make such provision for the future, 
we may safely leave to the mutual good feeling and good 
sense of the two parties all questions concerning further co- 
operation. 

The action taken by these two bodies is a slight indica- 
tion, perhaps, of the method by which other religious bodies 
will come into closer bonds of fellowship with us and with 
each other. LEcclesiastically, of course, there can be no con- 
tact between our churches and the Roman Catholic or the 
Episcopal churches because from their point of view we 
have no churches and no ordained clergymen. But, as 
benevolent organizations and social institutions, there is no 
city where some arrangement could not be made, even with 
these churches, to the advantage of all concerned. Much 
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benevolent work goes to waste because mutual ignorance of 
each other’s methods and operations makes it possible for 
one church to duplicate the work of another or even to 
neutralize it. 

With the non-Episcopal churches the case is clear. In 
every community there are interests common to all people 
which would be served in a better manner if the Protestant 
churches would band themselves together, ruling out of their 
councils all the things upon which they differed, and frankly 
agreeing to unite their forces and heartily to work together, in 
so far as they are seeking the same ends. 

One of the striking and beautiful results of the organiza- 
tion of the Grange in rural districts has been the bringing 
together of men and women of various churches who had 
been estranged from each other for generations. In an old 
New England town, for instance, it might happen that Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, and Unitarians would never meet 
for social or religious purposes. Lines drawn by the fathers 
still remain unbroken, the children sometimes unconscious 
of their effects in reducing neighborly feeling. The Grange _ 
has brought them all together as neighbors. Personal ac- 
quaintances have been made on new terms. Friendships 
have sprung up. The word “neighbor” has taken on a new 
meaning. Social life has been enriched, and sectarian preju- 
dices begin to seem ridiculous. 

Uttermost loyalty to the doctrines, principles, methods, and 
institutions of any Christian church is perfectly consistent 
with the obliteration of all the merely accidental and inci- 
dental prejudices which are still carried along by the spirit of 
loyalty, like burrs sticking to the garments of the faithful. 
The time was in New England when the men and women of 
one political party did not dance or eat in the same hall with 
the members of the other political party. Between the wives 
and daughters, the young men and maidens, of one political 
camp and those of another, in the early part of this century, 
the social gulf was as wide and as deep as that between Congre- 
gationalist and Methodist, Calvinist and Arminian, Orthodox 
and Unitarian. As in one case the accidents of rivalry and 
hatred have disappeared, so, in the other, when the Church 
catches up with the world in the race for social progress, will 
these belated relics of theological warfare disappear. 

In Heaven’s name, brethren, let us in this world of wars 
and rumors of wars cultivate the spirit of peace, and, in so 
far as it is possible, work together, even if we cannot love 
one another as well as we ought. 


Current Topics. 


Aw effort is being made to prevent the abuse of the 
federal power for political purposes during the pending cam- 
paign. A short while ago the Postmaster-General issued a 
rigorous order prohibiting the practice, which threatened to 
become common in some post-offices, of levying contributions 
from post-office employees for campaign purposes. The 
Postmaster-General, in his circular, reminded the heads of 
all post-offices that such practices are contrary to the spirit 
as well as the letter of the post-office regulations. The civil 
service commission at Washington has taken up the question 
of political assessments, taking as a text the letters which 
had been sent out by W. F. Burdell, the treasurer of the 
finance committee of the Ohio. Republican State Executive 
Committee, soliciting contributions for political purposes 
from federal employees. The civil service commission de- 
clares that Mr. Burdell’s act was a distinct violation of the 
provisions of the civil service law, and declares that “the 
evil has been very much aggravated by the large number of 
circulars sent to employees of the government through the 
mail, that agency being a very convenient one to reach a 
number, of persons.” 
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Tue church question is becoming an interesting one in the 
late Spanish possessions which are being administered by the 
United States. Archbishop Chapelle, the eminent American 
prelate who has been appointed by the Vatican to have es- 
pecial charge of the ecclesiastical affairs of the people of the 
Philippines, has denied emphatically the truth of the allega- 
tion which has been made repeatedly by American officers 
who have returned from the Philippines, to the effect that a 
suppression of the monastic orders in Luzon must necessarily 
precede the complete and successful political reorganization 
of the principal island in the Philippine archipelago. Arch- 
bishop Chapelle maintains that the relations between the 
American authorities and the Roman Catholic friars in the 
Philippines is most cordial and harmonious. On the other 
hand, as an indication of the friction between the Church and 
the State in some of the new possessions of the United States, 
comes the announcement that Capt. Leary, the naval gover- 
nor of Guam, has deported six friars for opposing certain 
reform measures. Capt. Leary, in reporting the incident to 
the Secretary of the Navy, says that he learned that his au- 
thority as governor was being subverted by the hostile influ- 
ence of the friars. Capt. Leary declares that the friars 
resisted every decree “from a belief that any disturbance of 
the order of things which had governed the island for so 
many years would cause them to lose their hold upon the 
natives.” 

we 


In his proclamation appointing Thursday, November 30, 
as a day of Thanksgiving, President McKinley dwells upon 
the general prosperity that has come to the country, as well 
as upon the successful issues of American effort at home and 
abroad. One portion of the proclamation, in summarizing 
the causes for gratitude which have been vouchsafed to the 
people of the United States, says: “In all branches of in- 
dustry and trade there has been an unequalled degree of 
prosperity, while there has been a steady gain in the moral 
and éducational growth of our national character. Churches 
and schools have flourished. American patriotism has been 
exalted.” The welfare of the soldiers engaged in maintaining 
the honor of the American flag is cited by the President as 
another circumstance for which the American people should 
return thanks; while the improving conditions in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, are also mentioned as 
causes for gratitude. The President announces that in Cuba 
“there has been marked progress toward the restoration of 
healthy industrial conditions, and under wise sanitary regu- 
lations the island has enjoyed unusual exemption from the 
scourge of fever.” The President invites not only the people 
of the continent, but as well those of the newly acquired 
islands, to observe the occasion, and advises that religious 
exercises shall be conducted on that day “in order that in 
the social features of the day its real significance may not be 
lost sight of.” 
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Tue situation of the British forces in Natal continues to 
agitate England. Gen. Sir George Stuart White has been 
compelled to withdraw from Dundee and from the various 
positions at Glencoe. The British are now at their base of 
supplies at Ladysmith, surrounded by a converging semi- 
circle of Boer battalions from the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. The forces under Gen. White are estimated at 
10,000 men ; while those under Commandant General Joubert, 
the commander-in-chief of the armies of the South African 
Republic, number about 20,000 men, The situation of Gen. 
White is admittedly a serious one. Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, 
the officer who is to command all the British forces in South 
Africa, landed at Cape Town last Monday; but the troops 
which he is bringing with him will not be ready to march 
into Natal before well into November. In the meanwhile the 
Boers are pressing upon the British base of supplies at 
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Ladysmith ; and Gen. White is trying to defer a final engage- 
ment by frequent sorties, accompanied by artillery practice 
upon the semicircle of Boer positions to the north of 
Ladysmith. It is feared in London that, by some exigency 
of war, Gen. White may not be able to hold his position at 
Ladysmith. In that event he will retire further into Natal. 
This will not happen without some very severe fighting. 


st 


MucH# anxiety is also felt at London concerning the fate of 
Kimberley, the diamond mining town of Natal, in which a 
small force of colonial and English troops are defending 
themselves against an apparently overwhelming advance of 
Boer forces. Cecil Rhodes, whom the Boers regard in no 
less degree than Mr. Chamberlain, the imperial secretary for 
the colonies, as the chief instigator of the conflict, is in 
Kimberley. It is reported that the government of the South 
African Republic has offered a reward of $25,000 for his 
capture, dead or alive. The indications are that the Boers 
will make every attempt to take Kimberley and to capture 
Mr. Rhodes. The garrison of Kimberley has forwarded 
an urgent appeal to the imperial government for relief. 
There is very little likelihood, however, that this relief will 
be available for a fortnight or more. Mafeking is presumed 
to be holding out against the enemy, but it is evident that 
the town has suffered severely at the hands of the attacking 
forces. It has been reported several times that the town 
had been set on fire by the Boer artillery, and that it was 
burning fiercely. On each of these. occasions the defenders 
of Mafeking have succeeded in overcoming the enemy as 
well as the flames; but it is feared that conditions are fast 
forcing the British stronghold to a crisis, and it would not 
be surprising if the cable conveyed the information that 
Mafeking had shared the fate of Glencoe and Dundee, and 
had been abandoned to the advancing forces of the Boer 
republics. 


Brevities. 


Most admirable were the spirit of earnestness, the reso- 
lute loyalty, and the moral power manifest in the recent Uni- 
versalist Convention in Boston. ; 


Barring a slight pucker in ,its mouth when it speaks of 
Unitarianism, our neighbor, the Congregationalist, is one of 
the most able and interesting papers among our religious 
exchanges. 


The recent Metaphysical Convention is one of the many 
indications that the pendulum which twenty-five years ago 
swung far out toward materialism is now swinging as far in 
the other direction toward idealism. 


In Chicago objection is made to the reading of Kipling’s 
‘“* Recessional” in the day schools because it is a religious 
poem. If it were read as an act of worship, the objection 
might well be taken; but, read as literature, why should even 
an atheist protest ? 


The interesting letters by Rev. Thomas Van Ness should 
have come to a conclusion in our columns last week; but our 
readers will understand that the report of the National Con- 
ference has crowded everything else out. When that is out 
of the way, we shall show how Mr. Van Ness found the Mo- 
lokains. 


A Baptist boy in South Carolina, with a twinkle in his eye, 
said to a Unitarian: “ Our religion is better than yours. You 
are all the time worrying for fear you will do something 
wrong. We manage it better: We just go ahead, and every 
little while we give a man $300 to come in and put us through 
a revival. It is a good deal easier.” 
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Dr. Toy has recently called the attention of Unitarian 
ministers to the study of Hebrew. He showed conclusively 
that modern knowledge and modern culture were greatly in- 
debted and must be indebted to the history and literature of 
religion and morals in the most ancient nations. 


Never has the world of human life been more alert and 
eager to discover truth, and to live by it, than it now is. But 
no mind is large enough to comprehend all the phases of 
humanity in its many-sided moral development. To take 
into one’s sympathies but a few of the many interests of 
society is to open the door for a troop of engaging and ab- 
sorbing thoughts and emotions. To admit them all would 
be impossible. 


The Old Testament is falling into disfavor with parents 
who do not wish their children to be made familiar with the 
evil deeds so frankly recorded by the Hebrew annalists. 
But one may doubt whether the loss will not exceed the gain, 
when the perspective of ancient history is lost. To be con- 
sistent, those who object to the study and teaching of the 
Old Testament ought, also, to object to the classic literature 
of Greece and Rome. 


Through an error in the transmission from the National 
Conference at Washington of the report of the Nominating 
Committee the names of the popular and efficient secretary 
and treasurer were omitted. Of course, Rev. D. W. More- 
house, whose address is 104 East 20th Street, New York, is the 
general secretary, and Mr. W. H. Reed, whose address is 35 
Broad Street, Boston, is the treasurer. It is the more impor- 
tant to note the latter fact, because Mr. Reed hopes to receive, 
shortly, about $2,000 from the various churches to gover the 
expenses of the Conference during its last session, for the 
publication of its report, and to meet expenses until the next 
meeting. Those who could have atténded the Conference, 
and did not, would do well to lend a hand in bearing the ex- 
penses. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I live in Northern Ontario, in a new country, where very 
few have the means to buy books; and I venture to make an 
appeal for books for our Sunday-school. If any readers of 
the Christian Register have any suitable for such a purpose, 
I should be very thankful if they would send them to the 
address below; and I can assure them they would be much 
appreciated. Any parcel sent should be marked “ For Sun- 
day-school,” to avoid customs. S. C. GARDINER. 

IRON BRIDGE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Color no Bar to Success in College. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Apropos of the discussion, in the Register and elsewhere, 
concerning a color line in colleges, I should like to add a few 
words about the condition of affairs in one of the State 
universities. In this institution a colored student was for 
two or three years a member of the football team, and was a 
general favorite among all the athletes of the university, being 
universally admired for his gentlemanly conduct and excel- 
lent playing. Another colored man in the same institution 
led his classmates in matters intellectual, and on graduation 
stood so near the head of his class in scholarship that he 
was unanimously elected to membership in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. CHARLES BuNDY WILSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, Iowa City. 
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National Conference. 


The Higher Nature of Man, Historically Considered.. 


BY SAMUEL R. CALTHROP. 


The soul in history! The record of the passage of the 
soul of man through all the roads and byways and wilder- 
nesses and quagmires and gloomy forests and rocky passes 
and rough ascents of the world, till it comes at last to the 


“ Shining table-lands 
Where God himself for aye is moon and sun,”— 


this is our splendid theme to-night. What poet of the soul, 
though all-entranced with his thought, could ever dare to 


‘feel that he could do aught but catch some few faint glimpses 


from afar of the pathos, the heart-break, the splendor, the 
final triumph of that journey ! 

To-night I shall simply attempt to draw four straight and 
parallel furrows across this mighty field, which is the world; 
for along the path of those four furrows the higher nature of 
man has marched to victory since time began. 

I. The beginnings of the kingdom of God must be looked 
for in the animal world, long ages before man arrived on the 
earth. In the first chapters of Genesis in the great Bible of 
the world, it is written that the first poor cockle living 


among the seaweeds of the primeval ocean, that sheltered - 


her little ones inside her own shell, and kept them safe 
folded from harm in her own soft tissues, bore within that 
shell the sacred germ of mother-love; and when the first 
weak and timorous hen-bird forgot all her fears, and with 
splendid courage, born of mother-love, fought against the 
cruel hawk in defence of her young, then, indeed, the heart 
of God himself had begun to descend into his world, con- 
quering and to conquer. 

Science, poetry, and religion are just beginning to write 
these wonderful chapters, which have as their theme the 
divine impulse moving in the breasts of the animal world, 
creating perception and feeling as it moves; evolving by 
slow degrees, through the eagerly consenting and co-operat- 
ing wills of the animals themselves, organs fitted for the 
comprehension and reception of the forces that are forever 
working through earth and heaven. Keen eyes, quick ears, 
sensitive nerves, are already organized, prepared for man 
when he shall come at last. Of old the dark saying went 
forth that in the body of man the fulness of the Godhead 
would be pleased to dwell. Already is. the wondrous mam- 
mal body prepared, with its amazing complexity, its aston- 
ishing adaptation to the earth it is to govern, its million, 
million avenues of perception and feeling which life —ani- 
mal life—has slowly builded. Dissect the body of a rat, 
and you will be dull, indeed, if you cannot perceive its 
amazing likeness to your own, Thus, and not otherwise, 
was the saying fulfilled: “A body hast thou prepared me!” 
It is wrong thinking, and wrong feeling also, to suppose that 
only the animal appetites and passions belong to the body, 
and that all the higher manifestations of life belong exclu- 
sively to the soul. A complete human body clothes com- 
pletely the developed human soul. The vocal chords can 
vibrate to the divinest emotions. Who would not have loved 
to hear the embodied tenderness in the voice of Jesus as he 
uttered the Beatitudes? The healing touch in the hands of 
Jesus gave fit expression to the compassion he felt for all 


suffering. The million million changes in the convolutions — 


of the brain are competent to translate into word-pictures 
the thoughts of the highest archangel. 

The simple truth is that the grand lines of the body were 
already laid down in the animal ages. Savage man, bar- 
baric man, civilized man, have all worked on those lines; 
and even now the complete human body is not yet builded. 


ee 
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Mankind are still at work building this living temple of God, 
but long ages must-elapse before its final dedication and 
consecration is fully prepared. 

But what a house for the soul is already gained! Already 
the creative Spirit, working in and through and with the 
co-operation of trillions on trillions of animal and human 
organisms, has attuned every finest fibre of the human body 
to the life of the world, has strictly related every sense to 
the sensible objects in the world, has correlated every nerve 
to the thousand thousand things that cause it to vibrate, has 
matched eyes to light and ears to the waves of the -air, has 
made ready the subtle brain tissues, with their millions on 
millions of most sensitive molecules, to report the impres- 
sions made upon them by millions on millions of objects, 
and, above all, has attuned the whole bodily structure to the 
incredibly complex emotions of human society. Well said 
the Psalmist: “I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made! Marvellous are thy works, and that my 
soul knoweth right well!” 

Be sure, then, that any system of thought or plan of life 
that ignores or insults the body is doomed beforehand to 
miserable failure. 

II. The book of Exodus in the Bible of the world is the 
record of the passage from the animal to the human. ‘This 
amazing journey was taken by primitive man. That journey 
was long, indeed; and it took weary ages to perform it. 
Had it not been accomplished, mankind could have had no 
future, and man’s soul no history. As the acorn is the 
mighty oak in germ,—as all its immense possibilities of 
strength, stature, and duration, its mighty trunk, its broad 
arms, its million leaves, are all imprisoned in one tiny ball, 
—so all the virtues, powers, potencies of the soul of man, 
and all the possibilities of human progress, were contained 
in germ in the prehistoric man and woman. 

Let us try to go back, with minds full of the tenderest 
sympathy, to those times so far removed from ours, in which 
our forefathers struggled in the dark with the demons of fear 
and ignorance that strove to slay the man-child before he 
was born. : 

Words cannot paint the unfathomable ignorance and the 
million haunting fears, born of ignorance, which beset and 
bewildered and sapped the courage of prehistoric man. He 
dreaded the lightning and the thunder; he dreaded the heat 
and the cold; he dreaded the gloom of the forest and the 
solemn stillness of the mountain. Above all, he dreaded the 
dark, Night to him was full of horrors. The wild beasts 
howled around his cave, his human enemies stole noiselessly 
through the dark to leap upon him and his, while innumer- 
able superstitious terrors made his hair stand on end and his 
heart tremble. How knowledge and light and leading ever 
began at all seems an almost insoluble mystery. Leave out 
the divine guidance, the eternal Heart of Pity, the tender 
heavenly guardianship, the Everlasting Arms folded over, 
around, and underneath the primitive man, his unconscious 
child, and the mystery would be utterly unsolvable. 

What do we see just as the long night is passing at last, 
and just as the early day dawns upon that primitive world? 
First, man has already discovered that he is a social being. 
That savage man who refused to share his tools, his spoils, 
his cave with others, died, and left no descendants. ‘The 
first law of the everlasting gospel was*pressed upon the early 
men with tremendous, with compelling force.. “No man 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” The first 
great school for social duty was the tribe. The unstinted 
praise of his fellows came to a man when he did-some deed 
that helped or saved or glorified his tribe. To watch, to 
fight, to die in its defence, that was beautiful, was heroic. 
That heroism was the parent of all heroisms to come. Ex- 
pand it, and it becomes patriotism. It is Leonidas and his 
glorious three hundred smiling at death. Expand it yet 
further, and it becomes man’s duty to his race, It is How- 
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ard plunging into “all the filthy dungeons of the world, in 
search of the souls of his brothers. Expand it to the utter- 
most, and it is Jesus on the cross, tasting death for every 
man, past, present, and to be. The tap-root of the first 
great human sanctity goes down deep into the buried soil of 
the primitive ages. 

Time fails to tell of the primitive arts born of the needs 
of the early community: of the chipped flint of the first tool- - 
maker; of the first bone-needle on whose point millions of 
angels of promise stood; of the first drawing made on mam- 
moth’s tusk, prophetic of the art to be; of the first-flute 
made out of a reindeer’s bone, whose maker was the true 
Jubal of the grand old Genesis legend, father of all those 
that play upon the harp and the organ. Only the main is- 
sues can be even touched upon here. 

The second of the two great sanctities developed by primi- 
tive man, and strictly akin to and correlated with the first, 
was the sanctity of the soul and its continued life after 
death. The-spirits of their ancestors kept watch and ward 
over the highest welfare of the tribe, and it was an added 
inducement to every man that a brave deed done for the 
tribe met their approval; and it took away the terror of 
death to feel that, if worthy, he himself would be permitted 
to join their sacred company. 

It is wonderful to discover that no savage tribe exists that 
has not a forefeeling of the life beyond this life. Ages 
before the dawn of history man had discovered that he had 
a soul, or rather was a soul, and that, when his body fell to 
dust, his soul lived on. O man of science, student of the 
life of primitive man, be sure that you are on the wrong 
track if you strive to solve him without his soul,—if you 
seek to explain away his deepest insights,— if you resolve into 
mist and dream the fruits of his most terrible struggles, of 
the imperious yearnings of his heart to feel and know that 
his beloved dead are not lost, “not spilt like water on the 
ground,” but still live and love in the land whither his own 
footsteps are surely tending. 

The environing facts of the universe forever press upon 
all men, demanding recognition. This central fact pressed 
upon the brain and heart of the primitive man, and his 
simple yet well-grounded faith in the abiding sanctity of the 
soul was the result. The eternal Goodness surrounded the 
bereaved hearts of our primitive fathers, and gave them 
peace. ‘ Whoso is wise will consider these things; and he 
shall understand the loving-kindness of the Lord.” 

III. The evolution of the human race is absolutely con- 
tinuous, and. goes on from generation to generation without a 
single break. ‘The ancient classic civilizations proceed on 
the lines the primitive man had laid down. The road keeps 
widening, the speed of march is greater, but the direction is 
still the same. Of old the wild beasts forced their way from 
the Hudson River through the Mohawk Valley to Syracuse 
and the salt licks there; the Indians widened their track 
into a trail; the early white settlers widened it into a cor- 
duroy road, and later on into the old coach road between 
Albany and Buffalo; and now the great New York Central, 
with its four tracks, carries its passengers along the self- 
same route sixty miles an hour. It is a picture in little of 
the march of man’s soul across the world. 

The tribal organization of primitive times is still distinctly 
seen underlying the ancient civilizations. Israel, to the last, 
found the old tribal bond too strong. The genius of David 
made Israel a nation for a few brief years. Soon the tribes 
part, mever to unite again. Greece, with all her genius, 
failed in nation-making from the self-same cause. Rome 
alone succeeded in the mighty task. ‘To Rome, then, as its 
best and completest example, let us look for the next stage 
of development on the primitive lines. Rome, then, by slow 
degrees expanded the sanctity of the tribe, the grandest 
human unit of the primitive world, into the sanctity of the 
State, the grandest and most complex human unit that even 
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yet has power to move in united force and passion many 
millions of men. 

Side by side with this, and strictly parallel to this and the 
sanctity of the soul, which he kept inviolate, the Roman de- 
veloped a third and kindred sanctity, the sanctity of the home. 
Primitive man had made many attempts at this, but in Rome 
the home stands at last complete. The Roman owed it to 
the State to marry, for the State needed new defenders when 
he was gone. He owed it to the guardian spirits of his 
house; for the altar sacred to them was the family hearth, 
and that altar needed a priestess as well as a priest. A 
Roman marriage was a sacred thing. Ten witnesses were 
always present, representing the State. The priest, after 
a solemn invocation, gave the bride and bridegroom a sacred 
cake to eat together, the sacramental pledge of their mutual 
fidelity; and then the bride pronounced the fateful words, 
““ Where thou art Caius, there am I Caia.”’ 

It was the new husband’s duty to see that his bride was 
taught at once the secret rites by which his own household 
gods were worshipped, for on the very next morning it was 
her duty to pay to them fitting homage. To illustrate this: 
You are a daughter of Marcellus. You inherit, therefore, 
the worship of the household deities of the family of Mar- 
cellus. But you marry a Claudius. You have now become 
the priestess of your husband’s house; and it is his duty to 
instruct you, without a moment’s delay, i in the ceremonies by 
which the household gods of the Claudii are worshipped. 
The one secret, which he never dares to ask and which you 
never dare to tell, is the secret worship of the Marcelli. 
That goes with you to your grave. Whatever dowry your 
father gave belongs to you and your husband. But he can- 
not give you his landed property; for that belongs to the 
house of Marcellus, and is made sacred and inviolable by 
the spirits of the ancestors of the house whom you no longer 
worship. ‘The property goes with the worship.” Thus 
the rights of property were sacred rights. 

The supreme importance attached to these private sacra 
can be judged by a few salient instances. When the Gauls 
had burned Rome and were besieging the Capitol, the day 
came when it was the duty of Fabius Buteo to worship the 
gods of his house. Clad in pure white and all weaponless, 
bearing his offerings in his hands, he set forth alone. The 
hosts of Gaul wondered as he came; but, when they saw his 
sacred errand, they stood aside, and he passed unharmed 
between their serried ranks, and, his sacred office ended, 
returned unharmed as he came. The awe of the spirit- 
world fell on them also. 

When, in Rome’s greatest agony, Fabius Maximus, the 
great Delayer, was warily avoiding a battle against the in- 
vincible Hannibal, and enlisting time on the side of Rome, 
the day came when he, too, had to give special honor to the 
gods of his house in Rome itself. He knew, and all knew, 
that he risked the very existence of Rome itself in so doing: 


he was obliged so to do by the most sacred and awful of 
obligations. During the second Punic War the Delphic 
oracle advised the Romans to sacrifice to Hercules, as the 
strongest of the gods. But the secret of his worship was 
confined to two families in Rome, the Potitia and Pinarii, 
who, before Rome was, were present when Hercules himself 
sacrificed the oxen of the sun on the Palatine Hill. The 
Pinarii, however, came late on that occasion. Ever after it 
became their duty to come late to the place of worship. 
(Their descendants are now as the sand on the seashqye for 
multitude.) So the Potitia alone knew the whole ritual; and 
the consul summoned the thirty adult males of their house, 
and offered them a great sum of money for their secret. 
They accepted, and in one year those thirty men were all 
dead. Their sacrilege killed them! 

The fourth great sanctity, surrounding, interpenetrating, 
dignifying, guarding, enforcing, the other three, is the su- 
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preme sanctity of the divine. The vague awe, the incipient 
worship of the Power manifested in and by the universe of 
the primitive man, is now developed into a complete and 
rounded whole, which includes all things visible and invisi- 
ble. Heaven guards the State, and also judges it. A treaty 
was a sacred act, performed in the sight of Heaven as wit- 
ness. “If the Roman people, O Jupiter, greatest and best,” 
said the officiating priest, “fail to perform their part of this 
sacred treaty, then do thou, with thy thunderbolts, strike 
them as I strike this hog.” And, at the word, with the sa- 
cred flint-stone he crushed the victim’s skull. 

The word fas, divine right, was pregnant with meaning 
toa Roman. as guarded the rights of the poor man, the 
stranger, and the slave. “Tell the senate,” said Jupiter to 
a poor workman in a dream, “that the great games must be 
celebrated all over again; for I saw a dancing I did not 
like.” Awe fell on the senate, when they discovered that 
on the morning of the day sacred to gladness and thanks- 
giving a master had whipped his slave across the forum. 
That one cruel act tainted the whole festival. But you say, 
“He was a polytheist.” Yes, it was in this fashion our 
forefathers felt their’ way to the Divine. But they were 
grateful for sun, moon, and stars, for spring and summer, 
for vintage and for harvest, for the immense bounty that 
crowned their days. Their gratitude found its way to the 
heart of the Eternal. If in all these things we are less grate- 
ful than they were, then just so far are we further from the 
source of blessing than they were. 

The Roman house-father in the best days of the republic, 
the days of Fabius and Scipio,—a citizen in the noblest 
sense, every fibre in his body belonging to his country; 
priest and lord of a well-ordered, dutiful, and happy home, 
his wife its honored priestess, his children its jewels; filled 
with a loving awe of those guardian spirits of his house 
whose blood flowed in his own veins; filled with unutterable 
reverence for the powers of heaven, who guarded his fields 
and blessed his seed-time and his harvest, who guarded the 
State and gave strength and courage to its defenders, the 
powers that punished the wrong and rewarded the right in 
this world and in the next,— this was the strongest man on 
the planet; and, therefore, to him, by right divine, came 
power over men. 

But when the gathered wealth of the East, its soul-destroy- 
ing luxury, its abandoned self-indulgence, were poured into 
Rome like a flood ; and when the subtle Greek scepticism, the 
deadly foe of all noble faiths and enthusiasms, undermined 
and turned into ridicule the Romans’ most sacred beliefs, 
then a sudden and appalling decadence in the Roman char- 
acter set in. 

In the first five hundred years of Rome no divorce had 
ever taken place. But now an age of license began. Divorce 
became the rule, not the exception. Men and women ab- 
solutely refused to be married with the old sacred rites 
which made marriage indissoluble. The sanctity of the 


family being gone, the sanctity of the community — the 


sacred duty to Rome—soon began to follow; and each 
selfish noble strove to clutch all that he could for himself, 
regardless of the general ruin. 

The belief in man’s soul, and its continued life after death, 
became to the cultivated Roman a fable, and the presence 
and guardianship and justice of heaven a myth; and the 
four great central human sanctities, which bind men into 
communities, were gone. Under such conditions a success- 
ful republic was impossible, and a military despotism of . 
necessity took its place. It is a solemn warning to all time. 
It is a warning to ourselves to-day, for this is just what will 
happen everywhere under like conditions. A few noble 
souls, as a few did then, will vainly strive to stem the torrent. 
But they will only save their own souls, unless power from 
Heaven is given to them to restore the lost sanctities in the 
minds of their fellow-men, May God save France, our 
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beloved sister republic, in this her hour of sorest need! for 
just this danger threatens her very existence to-day. 

Now what saved society from utter wreck? It was partly 
the infusion of new and uncorrupted blood by the Teu- 
tonic races. It was largely the re-enforcement of the old 
sanctities from a higher standpoint, which was brought in by 
Christianity. The Stoic philosophy, the sworn foe of the 
shallow Greek scepticism, saved a noble few. It was Chris- 
tianity which brought in a truer life for the many. When 
we think of the wonderful personal influence of Jesus, and of 
the purity, the simplicity, the all-embracing character of his 
principles, the surprise at first is that the ardent and apos- 
tolic zeal which carried them with such astonishing rapidity 
all over the Roman world did not completely regenerate it. 
But, when we look more closely, we shall find that this treas- 
ure, as always, was in very earthen vessels. 

First, then, let us ask: How did early Christianity deal 
with the first great sanctity developed from man’s very be- 
ginnings? How did it emphasize man’s duty to society ? 

The religion of Jesus was eminently social. He had not 
much to say about the other life. He generally took for 
granted that man keeps.on now and ever living in the midst 
of the eternal love. His emphasis is always laid upon man’s 
duty of loving his ever-present Father, and on man’s duty of 
helping, loving, forgiving, his ever-present brother. Salva- 
tion, to Jesus, is right and beautiful and secure and constant 
relation between the individual man, his God, and his brother. 
Thus is the social instinct of the primitive man and the social 
passion of the classic civilizations enlarged and glorified, 
given the whole world as its field, and the race of mankind 
as its tribe. Itis just here that early and mediaeval Chris- 
tianity, which we must perforce study together, won their 
greatest, their purest triumphs. ‘The great apostles of Chris- 
tianity thought of the world as their country and of mankind 
as their fellow-citizens. Their hearts overflowed in tender- 
ness toward their beloved pagan brothers of all lands, “ for 
whom Christ died.” It was the first complete and rounded 
note of human citizenship. The names of Paul, of Aidan, of 
Columba, of Cuthbert, of Bernard, of Francis and their peers 
in the glorious company of the apostles, are unforgettable by 
the grateful heart of man. 

It is one of the great tragedies of history that early Chris- 
tianity was soon forced into an unnatural conflict with the 
State, largely through mutual misunderstanding. The Em- 
peror Trajan, for instance, was a man of infinite good sense. 
All that he wanted to be assured of was that the Christians 
were loyal citizens, ready to defend the grand Roman civili- 
zation and Roman peace from the barbarous hordes and 
alien peoples which were pressing upon its borders every- 
where. He writes, in answer to Pliny’s inquiries, that he is 
to attend to no anonymous accusations, and that, if any one 
comes forward publicly and accuses the Christians, he is to 
pay no heed, provided the Christians will simply swear alle- 
giance to the emperor. ‘Trajan had no exaggerated sense of 
his own personal importance ; but he well knew that he repre- 
sented, for the time being, the majesty, the safety, the per- 
manence of the vast Roman empire, which guaranteed peace 
and civilization to 120,000,000 souls. But, unfortunately, 
the time-honored ceremony and sign of declaring allegiance 
was the throwing incense on the emperor’s altar, which to 
the Christian appeared apostasy from the most high God. 
If only Trajan could have met a Christian of good sense 
equal to his own, the two could doubtless have found some 
way for the loyal Christian to affirm his allegiance without 
violating his conscience. But this was never done, and thus 
there came an ever-widening breach between the Roman 
State and millions of its best citizens. The sense of the 
sanctity of the State, and of their solemn duty to reverence, 
serve, and defend it, was lowered in all Christian minds. It 
is quite possible to trace the injurious effect of this through- 
out the Middle Ages down even to our own times, 
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What of the second great sanctity, the soul? Early and 
medizval Christianity took the primitive faith in the soul 
and its immortal life, purified, ennobled, and enforced it, 
cleared it of many superstitions, and opened to it far grander 
outlooks into that upper world of light. For the guardian 
spirits of the home it gave the watchers of the angelic 
hosts, and the church triumphant in heaven sympathizing, 
praying for, and working with the church militant on earth. 
Here it did not destroy: it fulfilled. 

But it confused and bewildered the minds and consciences 
of men, when it stubbornly insisted that correct belief in the 
doctrines of the Church aéout Jesus was the sole passport to 
heaven, and that conduct, character the most divine, the 
most Christ-like, without that would be refused admittance. 

What of the third great sanctity, the home? Early 
Christianity brought back to the Roman world a sexual 
purity unknown to it for centuries. Suddenly in the midst 
of the almost universal corruption there appeared hundreds 
of thousands of chaste women and pure-minded men. ‘This 
was, indeed, an immense, a marvellous contribution toward 
the regeneration of society. But it also spread abroad the 
mistaken and degrading notion that the celibate life was 
essentially holier, nearer to God, than the married life. The 
beginning of all this is in Paul’s Epistles; but it goes on 
with more and more fatal exaggeration, until our noble Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux, one of God’s truest saints, longed to 
make every man a monk and every woman a nun, and so 
force God to make a premature end of the world! The sure 
and sad result was that for long centuries the very noblest 
men and women did not marry at all, and so defrauded the 
centuries of their very best blood. It was the most tragic 
instance of noble human energy misdirected, and so harm- 
ing more than it helped. 

What, again, of the fourth, the all-pervading, all-including 
sanctity of the Divine? Early Christianity brought into the 
Roman world the grand Jewish monotheism, tempered by the 
loving, filial spirit of Jesus. The just and holy God who 
governs the world is our loving, our tender Father in 
heaven. Just as far as it taught this mighty central truth, 
it brought blessing to weary hearts everywhere, and nothing 
but blessing. But they mixed this up with the false and 
degrading thought that man is living in a world which God 
has cursed from the beginning, and that the world and all 
in it will speedily come to an end. Perfectly sane human 
life on the earth is quite impossible where such a belief pre- 
vails. Here, as far as loving gratitude for the bounty and 
beauty of nature is concerned, early and medieval Chris- 
tianity fell far below the reverent and thankful attitude of 
the Roman of the better days. 

We now arrive at our own times. How do we stand to- 
day? And what is the outlook for the twentieth century ? 

The four great sanctities of human life still abide, and will 
make themselves felt, if not in blessing, then in bale. Rev- 
erence for them will still make a nation strong. Disregard 
of them will still make a nation weak. Weaken the sense of 
duty to society and the State, and society and the State will 
feel the loss in every nerve. Weaken the sanctities which 
guard marriage and the home, and its citizens will soon 
become morally corrupt. Weaken the faith in the soul, and 
the immortal life which belongs to it, and the majority of 
men will assuredly begin to say, “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.’ Weaken the sense of the all-pervading, 
all-including, all-supporting divine, and the very foundations 
of human society will be shaken. 

What, then, of the first great sanctity, society? Here 
there is room. for much encouragement and some congratula- 
tion. Man’s duty to man is being emphasized and felt as 
never before. ‘The poisonous notion that man’s special busi- 
ness is to save his own soul and sécure his own private self- 
ish happiness in the other world, is beginning to be 
seen to be outrageously unsocial, to be, indeed, the one car- 
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dinal sin against all society everywhere in this world or any 
other world; and the poisonous notion of a private selfish 
happiness in this world is seen to be just as bad. We are 
beginning to feel that man is bound indissolubly to man for 
weal or for woe, and that the gospel of Jesus is pre-eminently 
the social gospel, destined to night all wrong that man has 
done to man, till at last the coming centuries shall hear a 
mighty voice from heaven, saying, “The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of Our God and his Christ, 
and he shall reign forever and ever.” 

What of the third great sanctity, the home? A woe is on 
us, we shall send down a curse to the twentieth century, if 
we do not reaffirm and re-enforce this abiding sanctity. 
Man’s higher life will have little chance if this great duty 1s 
forgotten. The devil keeps on whispering his ugly, his dirty 
lies into ev ery boy’s ear; and every dictionary the boy uses 
helps the filthy work. The young student of Aristophanes 
is brought face to face with all the v aried ingenuity of Greek 
nastiness; and even the Hebrew lexicon, key to the chastest 
by far of all ancient literatures, will suggest words enough. 
For all this God’s plain truth is the only antidote. Servant 
of God, it is thine to smg aloud the song of songs im such 
tones that all men cannot but listen. 

“Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine 
arm; for love is stronger than death. Many waters cannot 
drown it.” Over it the dark river of death hath no power; 
for it demands and predicts the life eternal for its full devel- 
opment. There is nothing in the whole world so beautiful 
as the abiding love of a true man for a true woman, with 
one exception,—the abiding love of a true woman for a 
true man. Upon this firm foundation the home is 
builded, both in earth and heaven; for God’s heaven itself 
is builded on millions on millions of earthly homes, where 
love abides. Around such homes the Eternal Love him- 
self keeps watch and ward, and himself brings his little 
ones in his arms to make them fairer yet. For such a home 
let all noble youths and maids work and pray. “He 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as he is 
pure. 

Stand on yonder height, and view the whole landscape 
below and around you. All that your eye rests on is the 
result of sex, is the offspring of love; for love forever builds 
and rebuilds the world. Through love the grass grows, the 
flowers bloom, the forests rise. Through love the fishes 
swim together in the waters, the birds pair and build their 
nests, the flocks and herds gather. Through love man lives, 
homes arise, cities are builded, nations flourish, and mankind 
grows to power. If love, immortal love, could die, then 
silence and barrenness would enwrap a dead and voiceless 
world. 

What of the sanctity of the soul ? 

The twentieth century will make short work of the old 
materialism, which asserted that human thought and feeling 
and self-directing will were simply functions of the material 
brain— a peculiar result of the combination of the oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen molecules of which it is com- 
posed. The twentieth century will know that nothing can 
give what it has not got. There is not a scintilla of evidence 
that either nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, or carbon has got a 
particle of consciousness, a particle of capacity to direct mo- 
tion from within. If four people or four million people have 
no oranges, then the whole of them massed together cannot 
give me a single orange. 

But many true and noble believers, in an age like this, 
which is just beginning to think fearlessly in every direction, 
are giving too much occasion for the enemies of man’s soul 
to blaspheme by giving out their thinking before it is quite 
matured. 

Professor James, in his admirable work on Psychology, 
kindly allows his readers to continue to use the word “ soul ” if 
it is necessary to their peace of mind. But he assures them 
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that the word is entirely useless to psychological science. 
That means, I suppose, that psyche is not wanted by psychol- 
ogy at all. The scientific statement, according to him, is 
that each human unit is a continuous thin thread of con- 
sciousness. He is a believer. He has faith that the Eternal 
Goodness will never snap that thread. But consciousness is 
a state, not a thing. There cannot possibly be a state of 
nothing. Consciousness is a state of that ineffable some- 
thing which we reverently call the soul. 

A similar error runs through much of our modern think- 
ing. I lately read in an occult novel, inspired by I do not 
know how many Mahatmas, this emphatic statement made 
by the Arch Mage: “ Brothers! All is vibration. We are 
vibrations!” Beloved Mahatmas, vibration is not a thing. 
Vibration is always and everywhere a state of a given thing. 
The vibration of the E string of a violin is the vibration of 
the E string. All its different vibrations are each and all so 
many different states of the E string. Take away the E 
string, and you can no more have any vibration whatever of 


the E string than you can have the Cheshire cat’s grin with- - 


out the cat. 

“God himself,” says Stradivarius, in George Eliot’s noble 
poem, “cannot make Antonio Stradivarius’s violins without 
Antonio.” Spiritual vibrations without the human spirit to 
vibrate are equally impossible. 

The same error underlies the Buddhistic philosophy, in its 
American editions at least. Nowadays we are often as- 
sured in very learned phrase, full of Hindu words, which 
are really not any better than English ones, that there is no 
such ‘entity as an immortal human soul. What survives 
through endless transformation is the Karma, or chain of 
consequences. But Karma is only a very, very, very com- 
plex series of modes of motion, the first one propagating the 
next; and the next, the next; and soon. Once more, there 
cannot possibly be a mode of motion of nothing. Any pos- 
sible Karma, then, which continues on and on, unbroken 
and undiminished through countless ages, must veszde in an 
enduring and immortal spirit-substance, which carries the 
vibrations of Karma wherever it goes, or the Karma would 
assuredly melt away into free space, dying, dying in ever 
enfeebled ripples of Karma, until at last the last faint trace 
of Karma ceased to exist. 

The truth is that the second world-sanctity, the soul, and 
the fourth, the all-including sanctity, God, are so welded 
together that they cannot be torn asunder. “ Because I 
live, ye shall live also,” saith the Power and the Life and the 
Love Eternal. God has no death to give. Ommnipotence 
itself cannot give what omnipotence has not got. God has 
only life to give, and more life and more life forever and 
ever. God has only himself to give; and himself he gives 
freely, gives “exceeding abundantly, above all that we can 
ask or think.” ' 

The whole of the science, the whole of the religion, of the 
twentieth century, will be founded on one all-including verity ; 
namely, that one infinite and eternal Substance fills all space, 
without one single smallest vacuum. The men of science of 
the nineteenth century have confessed themselves unable to 
bridge the chasm between the molecular motion of the brain 
and human consciousness. It never will be bridged until it 
is clearly seen that consciousness, or the sezse of continuity, 
belongs only to continuous Substance. Now, since continuous 
Substance absolutely fills all space, and since the earth passes 
through space eighteen miles a second, then continuous Sub- 
stance either passes through me at that rate, depositing con- 
sciousness as it passes, but changing the conscious substance 
fifty thousand times a second, so that my consciousness is 
simply an illusive form of the infinite Consciousness,— that 
and nothing more; or I am myself composed of continuous 
Substance, and the infinite Consciousness, though in perpet- 
ual, in absolute contact with me on all sides, passes above, 
around, beneath me, giving and receiving thrills of mutual 
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recognition and mutual joy and tenderness, imparting. life 
and hope and courage and purpose as it passes, but never 
robbing me of myself, of the consciousness which makes me 
what I am and which secures my permanence. When once 
' this is fully understood, will there be any doubt whatever as 
to which of the alternatives is true? 

Doubtless, it takes more knowledge of science and phi- 
losophy than most men as yet possess to fully grasp the 
immense cogency of the great argument I just hint at here. 
The majority of men must still be content to grasp and hold 
with firmest faith that great argument of the heart which 
has given peace and hope since human time began. How 
grandly yet how simply did Jesus put it to the Sadducees ! 
You read in the book you reverence, “I am the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living. You say that they are now nothing 
but dust. If there were no God at all, they would also be 
nothing but dust. As far, then, as they are concerned, the 
difference whatever between God and no God at all is less 
than a hair, 

How splendidly Paul puts it! Jesus has risen, because he 
is man. If man does not rise, Jesus has not risen; and, if 
God is such a God as to care nothing whether Jesus, the 
brave, the beautiful, the pure, the tender, and the true, is 
alive or dead, then man cares nothing whatever for such a 
God. 

That argument is valid yet to all who understand that 
man is part and parcel of nature, and that man’s heart is 
just as much a product of nature as his head; who under- 
stand that the distinct, imperative verdict of the heart, 
repeated millions of times in millions of human beings, and 
always and everywhere with substantial accord, is just as 
valid as the conclusions of the head. My heart has decided 
the question long ago; and so will every true man’s heart 
if he will only trust it. 

The end of the nineteenth century leaves man face to face 
with God. We are just beginning to learn to depend upon 
the material universe which God hath builded as a house for 
his children to dwell in, to know the wondrous sureness of 
its laws, to know that those laws are subservient to no man’s, 
ay, to no God’s caprice, and to know, above all, that man’s 
mind is born to read and to interpret those laws. The spir- 
itual universe is fast giving up its secrets, hidden to all, save 
a few, since the world began. It is at last seen that truth, 
right, and love are the only keys that can unlock its sacred 
doors ; that no man, no church, can bar those doors against 
the simplest soul that holds those keys. To all such the 
Eternal Spirit saith, “ Behold! I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it.” 

Brothers and sisters, you and I and all men are the off- 
spring of the living God; begotten, not made; being of one 
substance with our Father, from whom all souls spring, 
in whom all souls live and grow forever and forever. We 
must get accustomed to living in the midst of God, in the 
midst of beauty and wisdom and glory and power and love 
immense, incalculable. Casting behind us all unfilial fear, 
let us rather rejoice to feel that our Father’s infinity and 
eternity are ever around us, and that in him we have our 
immortal being. 


‘¢ When last beneath the midnight stars I trod, 
An awe fell on me from those depths afar, 
Vast silent spaces round each separate star, 

Fathomless distances, filled full of God! 
Heaven beyond heaven, without bound or bar. 

And thus my lips: ‘Thy love I dare not claim, 
Infinite Heart, whose pulses, like a sea, 

Strike shore of sun or star, yet onward flame 
Unspent, unbroken, everlastingly |’ 

So spake I, by infinitude oppressed ; 
Yet ever, wrapt in peace for thought too deep, 
Like some small sea-bird on the waves asleep, 

My steadfast heart, all unawares, did rest, 

O Father, on the ocean of thy breast!” 
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How we understand the Bible, and use it in our Work. 


BY REV. JOSEPH MAY. 


What the Bible has been to the Hebrew and Christian 
peoples, for generations so many, who could briefly inti- 
mate ?. 

The repertory of moral and religious suggestions, the foun- 
tain of inspiration to conduct, the symbol of faith for the 
most enlightened, effective, and progressive races of man- 
kind, it has been held as their choicest possession, wor- 
shipped, sworn by, made a fetich of, made the instrument of 
oppression, as also it has been the agent and emblem of re- 
ligious and even political freedom and independence. 

It is not too much to say that the Bible has been, by far, 
the one most remarkable and characteristic fact of Occidental 
civilization. It has been a most powerful cohesive agency 
at the very centre of life in the peoples that have cherished 
it, giving stability to the great forces that mould national 
character, producing a deep homogeneousness under the 
diversities of generic traits, conserving in all the primary 
conviction which is the root principle of life in peoples as in 
individuals,— the sense of God and of human relationship to 
him, Try to imagine the history of the Western nations 
without the Bible at its centre! It is impossible: that his- 
tory could not have been without the pervasive influence 
radiating from this source. 

It was, indeed, a marvellous providence which gave our 
world such an agency of moral and religious quickening and 
support. No wonder at the superstitious veneration with 
which it has been regarded. 

When we recall what the Bible has been to private hearts, 
what it has been in the public culture of religion, the impres- 
sion is almost overpowering. Of what solace has it not been 
to the afflicted, the world-weary, the doubtful of heart! How 
it has smoothed the pillow of death! How have its mighty 
utterances nerved the champions of right, of freedom, of 
progress! How it has rested on every pulpit of Christen- 
dom, moulding the thoughts and inspiring the hearts of the 
preachers of religion! How it has lain upon the fireside 
tables of countless myriad homes, the emblem of faith, the 
standard of appeal, the refuge in trouble! 

If there is providence in any of the affairs of human life, 
we must see it in the causes which have shaped and pre- 
served this singular agency of culture for the highest elements 
of our being. Imperfect as it may have been, misused as it 
has been, they are not wholly wrong who would call it the 
most precious treasure of our civilization. 

For into it have been gathered, in it are preserved, in rich 
abundance and in striking forms, expressions of the re- 
ligious sense the deepest, sublimest, and most moving that 
men have been gifted to make. About it have clustered, 
through the centuries, the countless associations which give 
beauty and pathos and uplifting power to religious and moral 
thought, and which link our present emotions with those of 
by-gone generations by chords which thrill with human sym- 
pathy and heavenward aspiration. : 

As a mere outward ¢hing, the history of the Bible has been 
interesting, even romantic beyond description. Through 
what vicissitudes its various portions must have passed 
before they were united in it! Whose were the laborious 
fingers that traced its ancient letters? Who were the dili- 
gent chroniclers that gathered up its histories, collating, 
editing, re-editing, the scanty materials of those primitive 
days? What were the personalities of those who framed our 
actual canons? What events has the Bible not witnessed, 
in what experiences has it not mingled, throughout its mar- 
vellous career ! 

Of such things I cannot linger to speak. Suffice it that 
the influence of the Bible upon thought and life, upon the 
welfare and happiness of its peoples, has been incalculable. 
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The good it has wrought has been measureless. The evil 
of which it has been made the instrument has been scarcely 
more measurable. 

It is a part of my duty to-day to remind you of the mis- 
chief which Bid/iolatry has worked,— the mistakes, the ills, the 
wrongs, which have resulted from men’s supposing and main- 
taining that they have had in their hands an infallible com- 
pendium of religious and moral truth; a verbally inspired 
authority, superior to the reason and conscience of the in- 
dividual, to which he must privately bow his own thought, 
and which any sufficiently potent organization, in Church or 
State, might use for its own purposes of moral or practical 
coercion. 

It would be difficult to determine to-day which is the most 
remarkable,— the general freedom, activity, and fruitfulness, 
of the minds of Christian men and women, regarding all 
secular topics, or the continued repression of genuine 
thought, the mental paralysis, in which relatively to religion 
the sects still hold their members through the bibliolatrous 
principle ; with the false and dangerous moral judgments they 
base upon the examples of barbarous personages described, 
in the ancient books, as directed by Almighty God in their 
thoughts and acts. 

To the inspirations of the Bible may indeed be credited 
a great proportion of the highest flights of spiritual aspira- 
tion and moral nobleness, past and present. It is a simple 
fact, patent to every one, that a false conception of its 
authority justifies to-day some of the worst lingering bar- 
barisms of our social life. Until slavery was abolished by 
the irresistible force of civilized moral sentiment, it was 
easily upheld by references to Scripture. Still, aggressive 
war, almost more flatly in contradiction to the express words 
of Jesus, almost the worst remaining blot on civilization and 
foe to its progress, is defended and inspired by reference to 
the characters and ideas of men who slaughtered each other 
a thousand years before Jesus was born. 

It might be shown that the recent deplorable outburst 
among our own people of the military spirit for which the 
clergy have been so largely and blamably responsible 
would not have been possible but for the support which the 
most anti-Christian spirit of war receives from parts of the 
Bible which Jesus expressly rejected as outgrown in his 
time, and which he condemned as guides to conduct. Had 
the spirit of Jesus and his ethical thought really dominated 
our country or our mother country, surely neither of the wars 
they are now waging would have been begun. 

The Bible *will continue to be a rock of offence, a stum- 
bling-block, a source of error and evil, so long as it is not in- 
telligently understood, rationally and discriminatingly used. 

To bring the world to see it as it is should be one of the 
greatest services we could render to mankind. 

And, first of all, is to be pointed out — what all know, but 
what old associations, the mere matter of outward form, con- 
tinue to obscure — that (shall I say it abruptly?) there is no 
such thing as the Bible at all. Indeed, I always feel some 
compunction when I use the expression “the Bible,” as I 
have been doing. Immense harm has come from men’s 
regarding the miscellaneous body of writings actually com- 
prised in it as constituting a literary, a didactic unit, a 
book. We shall never use its contents in a proper way 
and with right results until we are entirely accustomed 
to the fact that the Bible is a library of many inde- 
pendent works, each ‘of which is to be judged on its own 
merits, the proper authority of neither to be confounded 
with that of the rest. Our fathers very commonly used a 
better term, ‘“‘the Scriptures.” Yet even our word “ Bible ” 
is a plural word, disguised in its English dress (meaning 
“books,” not “ book’’), What we bind together in the Bible 
is a literature, extensive for its period, and highly miscellane- 
ous as to dates of origin, subjects, authors, moral quality, 
spiritual value. 
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We know all this so well that I almost apologize for re- 
hearsing it. But, while we know it, we do not—certainly 
the Christian world does not —feel it as it should. In fact, 
the great orthodox world, while admitting the formal diver- 
sities of the contents of this literature, nullifies the observa- 
tion by the assumption, crude, unsupported by any proper 
testimony, untrue in fact, and dangerously misleading, that 
it is peculiar in the mode of its origin, its parts composed on 
different principles from those which govern the develop- 
ment of other literatures,—the whole a consistent didactic 
unit, the word, not of the men who wrote its pages, but of 
Almighty God, dictating its actual form. 

What we Unitarians are in a position to see, what it is our 
primary duty to the Scriptures to declare without ambiguity 
or reserve, is that this whole assumption is false, delusive, 
and dangerous. However unjust their topics or the sug- 
gestions of any of them, these writings all arose in the same 
way and lie before us for examination on the same principles 
as do the literatures of every other nation; to be investigated 


with the same freedom and thoroughness, to be criticised as 


to their form, their ideas, their spirit, exactly as all the others. 
To assume otherwise is to offend the spirit of truth at the 
very outset, and does a grievous injustice to the Scriptures 
themselves. It vitiates the whole process of inquiry, and so 
distorts men’s posture of mind that it is thenceforth impos- 
sible for them to see and appropriate the real truth which is 
before them. I declare solemnly that, owing to this false 
primary assumption of a peculiar quality in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, this literature has never yet 
really been known to the world, nor have its real values been 
appropriated. The doctrines of verbal inspiration and of the 
arbitrary authority of the Biblical letter over the reason and 
conscience of mankind have sealed tightly the only avenue 
of access to the truth which is in them. 

“ The letter £2//eth”’— well said Saint Paul. 

The prime duty toward the Scriptures, then, of a body 
like ours, which has asserted the imperial freedom of the 
mind in the prosecution of truth, is to remove all such ob- 
structive associations and present them to the world in the 
simplicity of natural products of the minds of men working 
normally amidst the conditions of their lives in each genera- 
tion. We cannot be too distinct, too frank, too bold, if you 
please, in the performance of this duty. Let us see clearly 
and affirm emphatically that books cannot be inspired, 
writings cannot be inspired,—only human souls can be 
inspired. Inspiration is the reception of truth, under the 
universal, pervasive influence of the divine Spirit of Truth, 
present in all the facts of life, accessible to every soul of 
man. Every true soul, in every nation that opens itself to 
truth, is inspired thereby ; and the word it utters will be the 
agent of inspiration in others, if —and only if—it arouses 
others to discern, to accept, and to incarnate the truth. 

And this is as true in any other country as in Palestine,— 
as true in the nineteenth century as in the first or any age 
before it. 

What now is the value to us of this Scriptural literature ? 
How shall we use it and make it useful to others? 

The general value of this composite literature is that it 
exhibits, through a period of over a thousand years, the 
development of a people of whom religion was the peculiar 
endowment and interest. Great races have mostly mani- 
fested each some peculiar adaptivity to the apprehension of 
particular modes of truth. . In Judea the religious idea was 
the characteristic and dominant one. This deep root, 
planted in human nature, gathered nutriment from the 
spiritual and moral materials offered by every race with 
which the Hebrews came into contact; and the Bible litera- 
ture is a microcosm of the process. It is the record of a 
nation’s spiritual development, and that nation the one from 
which we are ourselves religiously derived. Present ideas 
and faiths cannot be justly understood without adequate knowl- 
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edge of former stages of thought which have led up to them. 
The Scriptures are a treasury of such knowledge, in which 
the most primitive elements have their place, and become of 
exceeding value. These records, composed centuries later, 
disguise the early facts; but it is fortunate they do not 
altogether hide them. The pious historians invert the order 
of development, and place at the beginning religious concep- 
tions and moral ideals to which the nation only attained 
through long centuries of struggle and education. But their 
materials, which they misunderstood and misarranged, being 
rearranged and illustrated by patient scholarship, reveal to 
us a process of evolution as distinct and as suggestive as 
that we observe in any other race, peculiarly religious in 
quality in all its stages, and issuing upon very high levels of 
moral and religious apprehension. A primitive polytheism 
merges in a monolatry (the worship of one God, chosen from 
many), which persisted for centuries. The name of Yahweh 
typifies the long upward struggle of their best early concep- 
tion, out of which came at last the pure monotheism of the 
great prophets, and which led at last to the wholly spiritual 
ideal which became perfected and remains for all time ex- 
quisite, inspiring, gracious, in the thought of the last and 
greatest of Israel’s prophetic line,— Jesus of Nazareth. 

To trace such a process, to appropriate its suggestions, is, 
let me next remark, a work of stwdy, not merely of casual and 
superficial reading. To place such a literature as this in the 
hands of uninstructed persons, to be read in detached frag- 
ments, with only common intelligence as their guide, and, 
above all, with minds perverted by the assumption of its 
peculiar and supernatural character, is to nullify its real 
values, and to engender innumerable absurdities and blank 
falsities of thought. So complex a body of literature must 
first be studied and studied about. We are fortunate, in this 
late day, that the instruction needed for its right understand- 
ing is now being provided even for the common reader. 
The researches of great scholars, adapted by capable acces- 
sory hands, now render it possible for the wayfaring man to 
pursue the path of Biblical study without danger of erring 
grievously therein. 

With this preliminary work of instruction sufficiently done, 
we have before us the second branch of my topic,— how we 
Unitarians shall use the Scriptures in our own work. ‘There 
are three channels in which that work naturally flows,— the 
direction of private reading, use in public worship, and the 
instruction of the young. 

The two former of these are covered, so far as I can now 
refer to them, by what I have just said. Our maintenance 
of the principle of perfect mental freedom, our rejection of 
all authority but that of truth, our reverence for truth in all 
its forms, as the one sole object of desire, peculiarly qualifies 
us to sustain and promote the wholly unreserved, scholarly 
researches of competent Biblical students, and prepares us, 
measurably, to assist their labors by extending popularly a 
just apprehension of them, by vindicating the motives of the 
high scholarship of our day, and helping it to make its way 
throughout the world. We are in a position to help make the 
surpassing interest of Scripture study known to our contem- 
poraries. I conceive it to be one of our highest responsi- 
bilities to do so. 

In this work the spirit of our age is assisting us. Al 
though their fundamental view remains unchanged, yet prac- 
tically a more rational appreciation of the value of the 
Scriptures begins to pervade even the evangelic bodies. 
Shackled as they are by a false primary assumption of the 
supernatural quality of these writings, they pursue the work 
of criticism, in a halting way, and distribute no little sub- 
sidiary information to their people. No doubt this is having 
a wholesome effect, and preparing the minds of many for the 
results of unembarrassed and really thorough scholarship. 
I doubt if, among the orthodox, many of their youth are now 
set to “read the Bible through,” so many chapters a Sun- 
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day, stumbling over the hard words, with no ray of intelli- 
gent comment to enlighten their way. The utility of the 
perusal of Leviticus or Lamentations or Revelation, or 
even Jude and Romans, by the average young person (or 
older one), begins, no doubt, to be questioned, or at least 
qualified. Orthodox parents come to feel that the gross 
immoralities referred to in the Pentateuch, the brutalities of 
the wars of Joshua and the Judges, cannot safely be left to 
idealize themselves in the minds of the young, so as not to 
vulgarize and harden them. The larger part of the Prophets 
has little edifying power for the ordinary reader, and almost 
as much is really true of the Psalms. A few idyllic stories, 
the legends of the Patriarchs, the story of Joseph, the roman- 
tic tale of Ruth, the story of Samuel, the story of Daniel, 
and such a gem of parable as the book of Jonah,— passages 
like these can never lose their beauty and power to entertain, 
and they contain their diversified moral and religious sug- 
gestions. Religious self-culture can never spare the great 
epic with which Genesis begins, or the twenty-third Psalm, 
or the nineteenth, the one hundred and third, the twenty- 
seventh, the forty-second, and numerous others; nor the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, nor the fifteenth. 
I cannot even begin to speak of the Gospels, wherein the 
presence and thought of Jesus are as a vein of pure gold, 
running through the dull strata of common thought in which 
his professed followers consent to live: they are as precious 
pearls which, for the most part, we trample on, and turn and 
rend each other. 

Ah, the loneliness of Jesus, still, in a world which adores, 
but not follows him! I seem to see him weeping over it, as 
once he wept over the city that he loved. I seem to hear 
him say, in the words which the little leaflet of Oxyrrhyncus 
ascribes to him, “I stood in the midst of the world, and in 
the flesh I was seen of them; and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them,” 

In regard to him,— this supreme personage of Scriptural 
history and practically, for us, of all history. In the under- 
standing and illustration to the world of his character and his 
thought remains the highest and most exigent practical ser- 
vice we are fitted and called to render, the most peculiar and 
the most inviting one. A solemn responsibility, my friends, 
descended upon us with the apprehension of the normal 
humanity of Jesus. We became, I may say without exaggera- 
tion, the sponsors of a new revelation to the world. Iam not 
quite sure that we have justly discharged it, or even appre- 
hended it as clearly and profoundly as we should. It is my 
anxious fear, indeed, that we have not here been making the 
progress that we should. As I recall the activity and the 
leadings of our thought a generation or two ago, I feel as if 
we had not justly “ fulfilled the promise of our dawn.” ‘The 
negative work, the merely critical work, we may have ade- 
quately performed. ‘The constructive work, the profound ap- 
prehension of what that great man Jesus really was, the pres- 
entation of him as he was,— of the searching truth that was in 
him,— here we seem partly to have failed. We do not appear 
to have addressed ourselves to the high task with all the energy 
and devotion we should have manifested. We seem to have 
partly lacked the insight or the aspiration to take the higher 
steps in the interpretation of a mighty soul to which we have 
been providentially called. Is it because this great work 
requires not only critical perception, but fulness of spiritual 
life in ourselves? Is it because of such deficiencies that 
Jesus does not appear to be, genuinely, the /ader in our 
thought that he imperially deserves to be? 

On some sides (by a reaction which is natural when a 
great upward impulse partly fails) there seems even to be 
retrogression among us. ‘There are some signs, I fear, of a 
tendency to revert to the sentimentalisms and mysticisms in 
which it has always been easier to indulge than to respond, 
manfully, to the rigorous demands of Jesus’ thought and the 
high challenge of his character. 
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If such misleading, debilitating tendencies do anywhere 
exist among us, let us arouse ourselves, my friends, and cast 
them off. A measureless, noble service lies before us, if we 
will be true to it. Returning with open hearts and true 
minds to the diligent study of this mighty personality, let us 
recognize him as he was, let us respond to his call upon us; 
and by the clearness of our thought and speech, and by 
the fidelity of our practical discipleship, let us reveal the 
true Jesus to a hungering world. 

The question of introducing the young to this great body 
of Scripture literature is certainly very difficult. In general, 
I would say of it that whatever we do is to be done fully 
in the spirit which I have tried to intimate,— of giving them 
fundamental ideas wholly consonant with the results of the 
best scholarship of our time. The young are entitled to the 
privilege of being started rightly. ‘The encumbering load of 
ancient, discredited traditions and interpretations is not to be 
laid on their tender shoulders. At least, let them be given 
an intelligent general idea of the nature of the Scriptures, 
their peculiar and great value, the general significance of the 
history they have preserved to us. Above all, defend them, 
by clear instruction, against the notion of the supernatural 
origin and arbitrary authority of the Scriptures,— a notion so 
pervasive in Christendom that even our own youth actually 
imbibe it extensively. Guard well their reverence for all 
sanctities, but especially guard — and educate — their rever- 
ence for the supreme sacredness of truth, both of fact and of 
thought. 

Alas, under what disadvantages does the attempt to in- 
struct our children in the Scriptures labor! If the task 
could be intrusted to their day-schools, it might be more 
hopeful. But at present it could not there be done without 
tincture of an unsound theology and of the ancient false con- 
ceptions of the Scriptures. It seems to be necessarily rele- 
gated, mainly, to the Sunday-schools. And to give the 
children a just understanding of the Scripture literature and 
a reasonably full acquaintance with its contents in a half- 
hour weekly lesson for eight months in the year,— how su- 
perhuman such a task! How imperfectly it is likely to be 
done by teachers the vast majority of whom have never had 
the opportunity of special instruction in the subject, and really 
know nothing more of the Scriptures than to be familiar with 
the words of some small portions of the Psalms and Gospels ! 
I am afraid that the effect of so-called instruction in the 
Scriptures has been, in very large measure, to make these so 
hackneyed that intelligent young minds become sick of the 
subject. I have known some parents who resolutely withheld 
their children, on this account, from all study of the Script- 
ures until they were mature. And, in special cases, that 
plan has worked well. Yet it is certainly an heroic method, 
in view especially of the fact that our children are constantly 
in contact with persons who entertain fixed, if erroneous 
views of the Bible, and are meeting thousand-fold references 
to and quotations from it all the time. 

God speed all the efforts of those among us who are so 
faithfully laboring to solve this difficult problem. On the 
whole, I think there is no one method in Scripture instruction 
more really useful than the strictly »emoriter teaching of valu- 
able passages. Properly conducted, in concert rather than 
individually, this may be made entertaining ; and the glowing 
eloquence, the pregnant suggestion of the selected passages, 
may reveal themselves to the mind long years after they are 
taught. 

I may add only this. Apprehension of the value of the 
Scriptures, the effect of all formal religious instruction, 
must ever be dependent on the anterior and collateral 
culture which should make youth susceptible to high moral 
and spiritual ideals. If you would send your children to 
Sunday-school prepared to profit by the suggestions of faith- 
ful teachers, or to church for the elevating influence of public 
religious services, it must be by your planting early and nurt- 
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uring faithfully in them the germs of high and noble morality, 
of reverence for all ideals. Out of homes which no true 
religious influence is pervading, where unselfishness is not 
the keynote of all judgment and purpose, where mutual love 
is not the ruling sentiment, and respect for the ideal the per- 
vading spirit,—from such how can young minds go forth 
prepared to accept the impressions of pure religion? If the 
characteristic thought of Jesus is brushed aside in your habit- 
ual dealing with moral questions; if his cardinal doctrines of 
love, of non-resistance of injuries, of forgiveness, of unworld- 
liness,— if these are treated as Utopian visions, not as prac- 
tical laws of thought and conduct, which those who profess 
his name ought to apply to every private and to all public 
questions, what can be the effect of teaching the young the 
words he uttered? It is either z2/ or it is positively injuri- 
ous. Better youth should never hear his exalted utterances 
than hear them with the mental reservations, the practical 
scepticism, which prevail in all Christian countries. 


Our Relation to Jesus. 


BY REV. WILLIAM HANSON PULSFORD. 


I have been asked to speak of our relation to Jesus. As 
regards Jesus, what first concerns us is not what we like to 
What are the facts? 
Who was he? What do we know about him? That is what 
may be called the critical attitude. You may be afraid of 
the word “critical,” as so many people are, from misunder- 
standing it. Take the word properly, and it means an 
attempt to dissever that which is essential from that which is 
accidental. It simply tries to look at things in the clearest 
light which we can gather in our own day. 

It is all very well to gaze at the Founder of Christianity 
through the delicately tinted spectacles of medizeval enthu- 
siasm or in the light of a theology which we have outgrown. 
But when men demand liberty to see for themselves, and to 
see clearly, we do the greatest injustice to the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth unless we fully and frankly recognize that 
demand. We must get first and foremost at the facts. As 
the ban which prevented, in days past, all possible inquiry 
upon this very matter is gradually removed, we are becom- 
ing able, through the cultivation of the historic spirit and 
the development of the historic judgment, to make the 
necessary division between the facts themselves and those 
presentations of them which are due merely to the medium 
through which we see them. 

Of course, the making of the division creates difficulties. 
The majority of people have for so long been unable to dis- 
tinguish between the realities and the form in which they 
have come down to us; have been so long brought up to 
reverence the medieval picture of the Christ, in a halo and 
impossible brilliant robes; have so long associated Jesus 
with the form and color through which they have seen him,— 
that the endeavor to take away these things appears like 
laying sacrilegious hands on that which is the real object of 
their veneration. Yet this has to be done. You may run 
away, it is true; you may become a Roman Catholic; you 
may abrogate alike the right and the duty of private judg- 
ment, which we children of the Reformation ought to stand 
for; you may hide yourself in some ecclesiastical cloister, 
and try to forget that there is such a thing as criticism: but 
we of the free church cannot be of that temper. The inevi- 


table spirit of the age which has made for us a new heaven. 


and a new earth, in every department of human thought, 
has made this earnest critical attitude absolutely essential for 
thinking men. If you commit intellectual suicide, you may 
indeed lie undisturbed in the grave where you have buried 
your judgment, and let the march of human thought go past; 
but, if you would be alive in a living world of thought, you 
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are bound to stand by the results of critical inquiry, and to 
separate the early stories and legends about Jesus which 
medizvalism accepts from the magnificent, heroic figure of 
the Galilean peasant who comes to us with a glory not of 
halo and robe, but radiant with the intrinsic splendor and 
beauty of a great and noble life. It is not difficult to under- 
stand the attitude of good and tender souls about ‘this mat- 
ter. The religious faculties and the critical represent differ- 
ent attitudes of mind. A surgeon cannot cut as a good 
surgeon till he ceases to be influenced by those bonds of 
tender sentiment which relate him to his patient, not as 
surgeon, but as friend. He has to forget that this material 
on which he is operating with the knife is the living, ting- 
ling body of one to whom he is knit with tender ties. Till 
that time comes, he cannot adequately fulfil the office of 
surgeon. It is the same with criticism: it must be cold- 
blooded. You cannot be a Biblical critic in the right sense 
of the word while you are at the same moment a consciously 
reverent disciple. You must ask, “What is the truth?” 
not “Is it what I should like to believe? Is it that which 
has ministered most to my religious life?’’ Simply, ‘“ What 
is it?” The critic must not care what his results are. He 
must insist merely that they correspond to the facts. 

The average religious person does not in the least under- 
stand that. He is almost incapable of approaching the sub- 
ject in that spirit and temper. He sees clearly enough, 
perhaps, that the man with the critical faculty and with his 
critical machinery, with his analyzing and sifting the Gos- 
pels, may by the process get a more or less accurate histori- 
cal outline of the person and history and teaching of Jesus. 
But that is to him only a bundle of dry bones, The dry 
bones are not the Jesus of faith, who lays his cool and quiet 
hand on the fevered pulses of our life. Men are afraid of 
criticism simply because they do not understand that, when 
the critical process stops, the reconstructive process begins. 
Analysis, anatomy, may help us to understand the living 
body. It never creates it. It helps us merely to get at the 
structure through which some living, throbbing, vital person- 
ality has appealed to us. 

If your criticism is simply an endeavor to get rid of a 
belief that men have outgrown, and the result means merely 
that you cease to believe in miracles, in the Trinity, in the 
supernatural, in the greater part of the Gospels, it were better 
for you—vastly better, as far as religion is concerned — to 
be like the old woman you may see any day kneeling by the 
roadside in Southern Europe at the foot of some wooden 
crucifix, which is only a parody of Jesus, and yet finding 
there that fortitude and help to go on bearing the burden of 
life, and facing its difficulties with a patient continuance in 
well-doing which is hard to understand. She knows more 
about the Jesus we preach than any critical decision can ever 
give to you. It is just because of the perception of that fact 
that the fear of the critical process is so wide-spread amongst 
earnest Christian people. It is because of it that to-day men 
are so often saying: “Leave these things alone. ‘They are 
beautiful. They have ministered to Christian souls in count- 
less ages. We want them just as they are, because through 
them there may come to us, as there did to our fathers, that 
ministry of the spirit which we need.” But let us think for a 
moment. ‘The fact of your being a skilled surgeon does not 
necessarily preclude you from being a warm-hearted, com- 
passionate, loyal lover of your fellows. While we insist upon 
the most thorough-going criticism, because we can have no 
unreality in our truth if it is to be strong, we must insist also 
that this very criticism is at the same time the greatest 
auxiliary we have toward a stronger and firmer faith. 

We cannot help finding that the impossible blue robe is 
incompatible with any endeavor to understand the life of the 
Galilean peasant, that to remove the gaudy halo from off 
that sacred figure is the necessary condition of our fuller 
realization of the meaning and the power of his personality. 
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The glory of the gospel which we of the free church have to 
declare is not merely the glory of its intellectual clearness 
and strength. It is that it most of all ministers to the 
hunger of the human heart to get into closer relationship 
with an ideal of human life not far off and impossible, but 
breathing, throbbing, alive, bringing us into living contact 
with the contagion of the divine life. 

To change the figure, we are dealing with one of 
those magnificent marble incarnations of the sublime idea of 
classic beauty which some monk found in a Grecian city. 
It was not gaudy enough for him; and he wrapped it in fan- 
tastic garb, and covered the fair, spotless purity of its lines 
with things which to him were more gorgeous and more 
beautiful, He made it glorious with color and gilding, so 
that those who saw it might reverence its beauty. That was 
well enough, when high coloring alone satisfied men’s minds. 
But to-day the man who has faith enough in the glorious 
beauty of the statue says: “Get you rid of the gaudy color- 
ing. Take off that halo. Strip, away this artificial unreality 
which comes between you and the finer beauty which lies be- 
neath, could you only see it.” 

It was not the theological ideal or the medizval form that 
has brought the touch of healing to the weak and the poor 
and the needy in all ages. It was rather that, in spite of 
these things, they in some way felt their way back to the 
man of sorrows who was “tempted in all points like as we 
are,” who “learned obedience from the things which he 
suffered,” who is “touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties,” until the burdened heart felt that the burden was less 
heavy and the way less lonesome because Jesus of Galilee 
had travelled by that very road, and bade them not lose 
heart. 

What does it mean when one of the great warriors of the 
world, in the world’s own sense, writes that there is one book 
that he always carries with him, Thomas 4 Kempis’s “ Imita- 
tion of Christ”? If there is any circle of intellectual ideals 
with which I profoundly disagree, it is the circle out of which 
that came. And yet year after year I, too, read it. Why is 
it? It is because, in spite of its medieval dress, we see here 
a human soul, like our own, getting back into touch with the 
lover, the leader, the helper, the inspirer of daily living 
whom he found in Jesus. If that is true of the medieval 
Thomas 4 Kempis, how much more of us, as we come into 
touch with the Nazarene, after the simpler fashion of Peter 
and Andrew and the fisher-folk ! 

There is our message, the old faith in its essence, far 
truer, finer, than it ever was, because it is emerging in all its 
fairness into the clear light of God. Upon us lies the re- 
sponsibility that we be evangelicals of evangelicals. Criti- 
cism on the one hand, human need and human reverence and 
human loyalty on the other, are building for us a fairer faith. 
It is not only our privilege, it ought to be our glorious duty, to 
make this our inspiration and our message. 

But I can imagine some one asking: But what about all the 
other great religious teachers? What about those who say 
that the light of God shone on every nation? What about 
Jesus in relation to them? Is he unique? Has he a place 
absolutely by himself? For instance, was he greater than 
Buddha? Well, I cannot tell you: I do not think any one 
can, Where do you place him in relation to Shakespeare, 
or to Confucius or any of the great India seers? I do not 
know them. I have seen them only on the outside, But for 
us Jesus is more than they. He is unique. Your mother is 
to you what no other human creature can everbe. Her love 
is a love which for you stands unique and alone. It was 
from her quiet eyes that you, when you were a little child, 
first learned what love meant as it sprang up in you respon- 
sive to that earliest tenderness, the finest tenderness you have 
ever known. It is ill with any man who‘has not deep in his 
heart the sense of that fundamentally unique relationship 
which makes his mother ¢o Azm the fairest, the most beauti- 
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ful, the divinest being that he has known on this earth of 
God. It is so with Jesus. Buddha is an alien to us. Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, those great, splendid men carrying also the 
message of God,— we do not come of that stock. We were 
not born of the travail of their souls. But we ave of the 
stock of Jesus. In and through him all our tenderest and 
finest religious ideals and aims have historically come to us. 
As Whittier says,— 
“ Through him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame; 


The last low whispers of our dead 
Are tender with his name.” 


That makes him unique for us. God speaks in all nations 
and in all times and in all the development of human expe- 
rience and history, but for you and me the voice of God 
which for us is most sane and most tender and most true is 
the voice of the Nazarene. Our traditions are permeated 
with him. Father, grandfather, great-grandfather, the whole 
long line through whom our blood has flowed, have been 
kindled to their highest and best by him, and led to all they 
knew of the inspiration of God through his personality. 

This is a position which not only satisfies the head, but 
which satisfies the heart. It is not a position which lets us 
wander off into a vague allegiance to nothing in particular, a 
general admiring adherence to all the great truths of all the 
great minds, so far as we imperfectly know them. If you 
want a working power in your faith, you must focus it. And 
for us no personal loyalty can so touch heart and spirit and 
temper as the real Jesus, who may be as near to us as he was 
to the Galileans long ago, radiant with the light of no gilded 
halo, but of the grace and truth of his humanity. That is a 
faith which you and I may well glory in standing for. It is 
not one that you must keep carefully sheltered from every 
storm under the shadow of the rocks of tradition, or which 
you must cover with tinted glass lest the bright sunshine of 
God should prove too much for its fragile strength. It is a 
faith that grows best to-day, as it grew long ago amid the 
Galilean hills, out in the free, sweet air, and lives best and 
opens best into fairer and fairer beauty and fragrance in the 
glorious sunshine of God’s truth. Splendid in its strength, 
a faith like this stands four-square to all the fuller knowl- 
edge of humanity. It sits ever beside us on the way in the 
dark hours when faith is weak and the burden is heavy, one 
who is indeed able to inspire, and so lead until we, too, find 
within us the power which grew in him, —the power to make 
of us men, as it made of him a man, sending us out to 
declare the gospel of the glory of God shining for us in the 
face of Jesus Christ. 


How our Doctrine of Immortality helps to promote the 
Higher Life of Man. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


In his admirable book entitled “Through Nature to 
God,” Mr. John Fiske makes a stimulating religious use of 
Herbert Spencer’s definition of life. Spencer says that “life 
is the continuous adjustment of inner relations to outer rela- 
tions’; and Fiske, after showing that such life could have 
no meaning unless there were reality in the outer relations 
toward which it displays this ceaseless activity, goes on to 
study the aspects of life that are developed within humanity 
by the adjustment of inner relations to those existing in cer- 
tain realities which, though unseen, are eternal. In the slow 
but overpowering changes that have resulted in human 
affairs from the influence of three great assumptions, which, 
made by the first thinkers, have only gained a deeper hold 
on the mind as the centuries have brought their lessons,— 
the assumption of a quasi-human God, that of the human 
soul’s immortality, and that of a moral order holding in the 
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world of the unseen and eternal as well as in this world’s 
affairs,— Mr. Fiske sees scientific witness to the reality of 
those outer relations toward which these assumptions point. 
To a reasonable science it is inconceivable that anything 
else than reality and truth could have upheld the advances 
which mankind has made under the inspiration of these re- 
ligious conceptions. The life which they arouse in human 
souls reveals the genuineness of those outer relations that 
are connoted under the terms “God, ethics, and immor- 
tality.” 


Returning for a moment to Spencer’s conception of life, 


we find him showing that life advances higher in the scale of 
being according to the increasing complexity of the outer 
relations to which it adjusts itself, the adjustment being 
always an inward act, an unforced seeking; and so, as the 
spiritual relations pertaining to an unseen, eternal realm of 
God, those relations which are understood only by abstract 
thinking and spiritual aspiration, are the most complex of all, 


we can call the life which grows by adjustment to them | 


pre-eminently the higher life of man. This higher life is 
our spiritual growth. It is the soul, the personality of each 
individual; and, as Maeterlinck says, “It is well that men 
should be reminded that the very humblest of them has the 
power to fashion, after a divine model that he chooses not, 
a great moral personality, composed in equal parts of him- 
self and the ideal.” Anything which serves to make clear 
to men the ideal, the divine models that exist beyond them, 
is a help to their higher life. Such a help is our doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. To the Christian Church these 
great visions of the world of the spirit which physical sci- 
ence is obliged to call assumptions have deepened into reve- 
lations, philosophic perceptions of truth; and in its adminis- 
trations the Church uses these convictions for the moral 
quickening of the people. One branch of the Church uses 
them in one way, another in a different method. Here ear- 
nest workers are laying the chief emphasis on one of the 
several great convictions, and there others are serving under 
some other of the divine gleams of light. As for our own 
Church, while it has many ideals that work for the spiritual 
blessing of mankind, and while it is possibly more free than 
some churches to change its methods of procedure, and turn 
now and again from one line of influence to another, it is, it 
seems to me, possessed of a conception of the life eternal 
which especially points out our grandest mission among men. 

As a body, we have never yet made the forceful use we 
might of our splendid thought of immortality. And, what- 
ever else we may do toward bringing human nature into 
touch with the eternal realities, we shall more and more find 
that the best aid we can give to the higher life of the indi- 
vidual is to show him in what ways the life eternal impinges 
on his present conditions and moods. Doctrine is not life; 
but ’tis by our teaching that we make influential the real- 
ities that call out life. To this end I hold it to be of tre- 
mendous importance that every person should understand 
that by virtue of his personality he has immortality. This 
claim I now propose to justify by showing the results in foot- 
pounds of the higher life that always follow the adequate 
inculcations of our belief in immortality. 

I am well aware that many have lived very nobly without 
any insistent vision of a life to follow death. This very fact 
goes to display the grandeur, the deathlessness, of the human 
soul; but in this connection it is sufficient to call attention 
to the fact that none on earth are perfect. Every soul can 
be further developed in the higher life ; and we cannot press 
too strongly the affirmation that our belief in immortality 
aids the progress of every soul who receives it. Though 
strong without it, one will inevitably be stronger with its 
vital inspiration. : 

Briefly defined, our doctrine of immortality, as I under- 
stand it, is that in every man there is a moral personality 
which cannot die or be annihilated,—a personality splendidly 
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endowed with power to search out righteousness and truth, 
and make them a part of itself, a soul which is destined to 
an everlasting, conscious growth in the higher life which is 
not comprised in the functions of the body. With this 
belief we confront the troubled world; and, as one of the 
preachers of this noble faith, I find myself rejoicing every 
day of my life for the power of helpfulness it bestows upon 
me. It gives our Church the power to speak with gracious 
authority amid all the conditions of human life, especially 
amid tempestuous conditions, and so to minister to the peace 
of souls. To the intelligence, to the conscience, and to the 
will alike, we have wise, brave words to say. Listen now 
to what people are saying in this “world of men,” and then 
to the great words with which our Church makes answer. 
People say: “On the broad bosom of the creation man 
plays but a puny part. What is he compared with the 
power and glory of the ocean? What is he amid the stu- 
pendous changes which the centuries bring? From Thibet, 
Egypt, and Mashonaland to Ohio and Arizona, there are 
found dim traces of an ancient presence of mankind. Ruins 
and graves abide through centuries; but what of the men who 
made them? We know not who they were. We have no 
other record of their lives. And do not these spectacles of 
desolation that are scattered throughout the earth compel us 
to think that man is but a vanishing race, his existence 
merely ephemeral?” “By no means,” flashes out the 
Church of faith in answer to this false reading of the facts 
of archeology. “ You have simply called attention to certain 
yet unfaded ‘footprints on the sands of time,’ that were 
left behind by souls that were moving onward. All the men 
and women gathered once at the places where now you see 
only desolation were busied then, as we are to-day, about the 
things of the soul. They were winning that which made 
them independent of the fortunes of the huts they built to 
stay awhile in, and more enduring than their native land. 
The human soul is ever building itself ‘more stately man- 
sions’; and, though the surface of the earth be filled with the 
outgrown shells which man has abandoned, do not for a 
moment suppose that any study of those relics can fully de- 
fine the nature of man. Though civilizations decay, souls 
do not; and the interest lying in ancient ruins is chiefly due 
to our instinctive knowledge that even there, so long ago 
and so far removed from ourselves, men were practising in- 
dustry, thrift, valor, and faith, and therein were finding earth 
a school of the higher life. It matters little where a person 
lives, for he can lay his foundation stones of heaven in any 
soil. In far-off Judea, where you and I would rather not 


_ live, and in an early time which seems to us uncouth and 


barren, Jesus Christ was able to put such power of the spirit 
into his breaking of a loaf of bread as to compel the devo- 
tion of the world to centre thenceforth around that act. 
‘ Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of 
Samson, and of Jephthah; of David also, and Samuel, and of 
the prophets: who through faith wrought righteousness, out 
of weakness were made strong.’ Time would further fail 
me if, in addition to those ancient men of power, I were to 
recount the names of such as Gordon, Livingstone, Nightin- 
gale, Tuckerman, and all the single-handed heroes that have 
founded new countries or lived out grand ideals. Through- 
out history and space there is no God-forsaken spot, no 
place wherein any person needed to sink into a last ditch of 
despair, no condition of things amid which the permanent 
treasures of the life eternal could not be, have not been, won. 
Man can be good anywhere, and the virtue is greater than 
its starting-point. Therefore in all the decaying aspects of 
humanity’s career behold not the transitoriness of man, 
but always the mere traces of the line of march of the im- 
mortals.” 

' Thus we teach men to understand that this beautiful world 
is but a passing glory in. our progressive lives, and that every 
failure of the material bears subtle witness to the fact that 
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“this world is not our home.” With whatever charm or im- 
perfection this world may be endowed, its chief glory is its 
record as a birthplace of the immortals. As Mt. Vernon de- 
rives its grandeur from the man who dwelt there long ago, so 
the entire surface of our land and sea is enveloped in a blaze 
of glory from the deeds that men have wrought. 

But, not entirely convinced, the people who have thought 
that, because the pomp and circumstance of civilization are 
vanity, mankind must needs be the same, go on to say: “ But 
consider our personal afflictions. We suffer so much pain. 
We fall undeservedly into such piteous years of loss and sor- 
row. We have to work so hard and incessantly. We are so 
insistently pressed by these grievous burdens that we cannot 
keep our hold on the high ideals proclaimed by the Church. 
Can there be reality back of ideals which real life can thus 
obliterate?” “Yes,” replies the loyal Church, “it is pre- 
cisely amid such depths of trial that the doctrine of immor- 
tality reaches deepest into the heart. Inasmuch as the 
eternal keeping measurelessly outweighs the occasional los- 
ing, each soul can take unto himself an unfailing power of 
the self-respect that arises from knowing who and what we 
are that suffer in the face of things that crush and check. 
The restrictions and distractions and calamities of life are 
numerous, God knows; and, in remembering that the Lord 
God of eternal Love and Justice knows, we lift ourselves out 
of this smothering tide of engrossment in present trials, and 
stand up in a freedom that looks beyond the doubt. Afflic- 
tions, distractions? What are they but the stuff out of 
which we are building our temples of God? There are 
none of them so bitter or so mean but that some soul 
has used them for the education and blessing of man- 
kind. ‘There is no straighter path of moral growth than that 
which they follow who confront with inward nobleness these 
outward conditions of misery. This personal nobleness is 
immortality. The more we suffer, the more clearly shines 
the deathless personality, if we have caught the uplift of 
this far-seeing self-respect. You know the hardships of life, 
you that suffer; but you do not know them through and 
through until you deeply understand the inestimable worth of 
your own souls. This the doctrine of immortality alone 
reveals to you.” 

Yet again people cry, in the impatience of baffled brotherly 
sympathy, ‘“‘ What can be said on behalf of a divine justice in 
the presence of the innumerable ones that toil without visible 
reward, and render sacrifices without apparent avail?” Why, 
nothing, if there be no life after death. The question throws 
you at the mercy of the man of faith. But persist the ques- 
tioners: ‘ What of the suppressed souls of earth,— the insane, 
the weak, the inefficient, and heedless? What of those who 
seem to have no power to resist temptation? What of those 
whose work is never appreciated while they live? Corot 
could find no purchasers for the paintings over which the 
world now falls into raptures. Was not his life thrown away ?” 
Before these heart-searching facts an unreligious philosophy 
will beat about the bush in vain; but we rob them of their 
terrors by our conviction that no soul is ever permanently at 
the mercy of the body enclosing it on earth. The body is a 
delicate mechanism by which we are able both to express 
ourselves and to make exeminations into the nature of the 
outer world. Some persons are equipped with a good one, 
and some are not. The insane are they whose bodies are 
so defective that with them they can neither express truth 
nor observe outward reality. They live obscured by an im- 
penetrable wall of gross flesh; but within that wall there wait 
for liberation the germs of eternal life. All they need is op- 
portunity and time, and these our God will give. So, in the 
case of all for whom the body is in any way a hindrance and 
a poor reliance, our gospel proclaims “ liberty to the captive, 
freedom to them that are bound, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.” We point souls steadily forward 
toward the time when by-seeking they shall derive strength 
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and wisdom from the eternal outer realities, steadily forward, 


because 
“ We know there shall dawn a day. 
Is it here on homely earth ? 
Is it yonder, worlds away, 
Where the strange and new have birth, 
That Power comes full in play?” 


Now it is not alone the power of God, for whose culminations 
we wait in patient faith, but also the kindred power of each 
and every human soul. And when we see Corot and thou- 
sands like him serving unwaveringly throughout life their 
purest ideals, and heeding not the swirls of inconvenience, 
popular mistrust, and worldly failure caused by so mighty a 
swimming against the tide, then we know that we are very 
close to the things that are eternal. O Questioner, inasmuch 
as Corot did not stoop to swerve from his highest concep- 
tions of art for the sake of selling his works, inasmuch as he 
went right on revealing in each canvas the full glory of his 
inmost ideals, he laid down a path through this world which 
all men can trustingly follow,— a path which shows no break 
between earth and heaven. As for his reward, it is you 
alone that doubt it. He does not. Over there he is well 
content with the record he has made, the path of beauty and 
inspiration he has left as his earthly footprints. That per- 
son is doing the best that can be done amid the conditions 
of earth who can say with Rowe,— 


“O’er my bowed head though waves of sorrow roll, 
I still maintain the empire of my soul.” 


In life and death, Corot and such as he, the noble army of 
the faithful, blot out all the terrors and repulsiveness of 
death. Some think that death is horrible, that man dies 
only as the brutes die,—each death a ghastly spectacle of 
weakness, pain, and fear, of everything alien to what might 
be expected to characterize the passage of an immortal soul 
into its larger realms, Oh, I have seen on the very threshold 
of death, in the extremities of weakness and pain, but with 
fear absent,—I have seen silent eyes flashing with the mag- 
nificent joy of self-possession, and the inexpressible convic- 
tion of progress yet to be. In such deaths as that the mere 
cessation of the physical mechanism is but a trifling circum- 
stance. The steadfast passing of the spirit throws its dig- 
nity over all. There will be no fear of death, and nothing 
ignoble in its actual occurrence in any person who intelli- 
gently and completely accepts our doctrine of immortality. 
There is perhaps no moment when the help of this doctrine 
is more essential for keeping the higher life at its steady 
onward pace than it is at that moment when one knows that 
he is dying. 

To one more plea of the people who judge hastily I shall 
refer. They are asking everywhere: “Does it pay to live? 
Even though there be what you call the higher life, even 
though it continue forever, is it worth a soul’s while to 
struggle so hard for that sort of gain?” Akin to this is the 
universal question, which is not to be considered unwar- 
rantably selfish, “ What do I gain by righteous endeavor?” 
These questions are both answered in the considerate spirit 
of Jesus by our doctrine of immortality. They are not 
questions to be passed off as unimportant. Mankind’s deep 
longing for a happy outcome of all true endeavor refuses to 
be rebuked or cajoled. Each soul, knowing instinctively 
that all his sins bring back upon himself their full penalty, 
is openly or secretly insistent that there ought also to appear 
in his personal life-balance a just and satisfying return for 
all righteous acts. Few of our race have been able to put 
wholly out of their thoughts this desire for rewards,— visible, 
tangible, and speedy rewards,— every martial hero to wear 
his medal of honor and enjoy his promotion; every honest 
tradesman to have success in business; every person who 
under difficulties is true to his moral ideals to be rewarded 
by fulness of happiness and freedom from sorrow and loss, 
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We rank Jesus supreme as a moral inspirer; yet not even he 
could hold his nearest followers always apart from this 
prevalent idea that somehow or other a faithful career ought 
to bring personal benefits to him who shapes it, and we find 
Peter asking him what was to be the reward of those that 
had left all to follow him. There are moments when the 
answer which Jesus gave to Peter is painful to me as an 
apparent descent on the part of our Leader from the high 
plane of the ideal wherein men ought to live to the sordid 
level on which they actually stand; for, instead of charging 
Peter to forget the future in the fine joy of the active present 
service, Jesus assured him that in due time there would be 
rewards. But when my thoughts are less dominated by 
impatience for the slowness of mankind’s advance, and are 
more appreciative of the inherent moral strength by which 
the race is achieving that advance, then it comes to me 
that the answer which the narrative rightly or wrongly attrib- 
utes to Jesus’ sprang from a wise recognition that the desire 
for personal gain is natural and right. A feature so preva- _ 
lent and forcible needs comprehension rather than rebuke. 
Accepting this as one of the things that make for moral 
progress, as Jesus seems to have done, we shall only broaden 
the foundations of the growing righteousness of human life. 

In short, it is not a sin for us to ask as we enter upon any 
commendable work what we shall accomplish by it for our- 
selves. For the more intelligent comprehension of the work 
we may give some thought to the question, “ Will it pay?” 
Of course, no earnest soul will cease doing his duty merely 
because he sees no likelihood of a personal reward, yet out 
of the heart of the grandest self-sacrifice there still confronts 
us the question: “ Does it pay? Does goodness pay? Does 
it pay to live? Do the universe and all that is in it pay for 
the infinite trouble that has been taken with them?” The 
intensity with which this question is put is one of the chief 
features of our time. When the stricken mother asks with 
rebellious heart why her noble soldier-boy should die in bat- 
tle or in camp, her look comes searching into the very order 
of creation, and destroying any philosophy of life which can- 
not convince her that some definite good comes of the death 
of the young. Then to that mother’s side come those that 
ask: ‘Is there not lamentable waste in the successive decay- 
ings of nation after nation?” “Since thought began, men 
have been developing differences of opinion about every 
subject. Does it pay to try to establish truth? The world 
has been some millions of years in reaching by the slow 
steps of development its present conditions; and yet how 
manifest its imperfections to the human judgment! Have, 
then, the groaning and the travailing of the creative forces 
paid?” ‘ Mankind has not yet learned to control disease ; is 
not able to hold every child up to the level of its ancestors ; 
is not free from the bondage of the temptations which beset 
the unwary, centuries ago. Has what we call evolution 
paid? Man rises, works, eats, and sleeps day in and day 
out. Does it really pay to run this toilsome race with 
death?” 

To answer these serious, pathetic, and most human ques- 
tions conclusively, in a way that ministers to contentment 
and hope, is to give the higher life of man another decisive 
inspiration. And such an answer we give with our royal doc- 
trine of the nature and course of eternal life. We begin 
very naturally by an appeal to personal experience. Did 
you ever permanently regret the doing of a brotherly or un- 
selfish action? However affectionate hearts may have been 
wrung, did you ever regret your devotion to an unquestioned 
duty? Never. Though your purest endeavors may have 
been balked or misunderstood, so that your wounded self- 
respect shrinks from a renewed encounter with insult, still 
will a disciplined and mature self-respect understand how 
much larger than all such annoyances are the serenity and 
worth of high motives and generous deeds. In human nat- 
ure I see an ever-deeping power of this serene joy in right 
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doing. Somehow or other they that persistently obey. their 
conscience are satisfied in doing so. And one reason for 
this satisfaction is the purely practical one that they have 
found that their course has paid them in the personal en- 
richment it has given to their lives. , 

There is but one answer to all the questions I have been 
quoting. _ The deserving do invariably receive their just 
reward. But human deserving is a matter of the higher life, 
and its rewards pertain only to the higher life. The average 
man may hope for some more worldly gain. Sowing wheat, 
he wishes to reap wheat. Doing kindnesses, he may hope 
that kindness will be bestowed upon him. He may think 
that material benefits ought to arise after moral impulses 
have prevailed in his heart. And then the Church comes 
to put a better logic into such persons’ thinking, and show 
them that “God is kinder than their prayers.” There is no 
natural connection between the deserts of a pure heart and 
the material treasures of a prosperous life, and God would 
be less than just if he gave in answer to an imperishable 
worth a reward in substance that moths can corrupt and 
thieves destroy. The divine rewards are sure— and imper- 
ishable, inalienable, satisfying. 

As in the physical realm, every effect is equal to its cause, 
appearing instantly with the cause, so, in the realm of the 
higher life, every thought of my mind, every aspiration, every 
motive, produces an instant change in me; and that change 
is my reward or my punishment. ‘There is no question but 
that the soul is better, stronger, more admirable for every 
moment of honest thinking and generous devising of noble- 
ness. 

And so we come to the sterner question: “ Are such gains, 
lovely though they be, worth the cost in long endeavor and 
sacrifice?” ‘Is ‘admiralty’ worth having, when its cost is 
‘blood’?”’ ‘Ts character so wonderful a treasure that pain, 
sorrow, and self-sacrifice are not too heavy a price to pay 
format?” 

Indeed it is! Never again will any one put this doubting 
question after he has been helped to recognize the actual 
value of a human soul. If a soul is of measureless value, 
then its growth is worth whatever price has to be given 
thereto. Get at the heart of all doubt regarding the worth 
of living, and you will find it springing from a subtle lack of 
self-respect: O foolish doubter, look at those paintings for 
which Corot endured obscurity and poverty. Do you see 
the glorious beauty of them,— their soft lights, their myste- 
rious distances, their delicate atmospheres, their divine 
power of making Nature reveal her joys and principles? If 
you do, you cannot hesitate to say that they are worth the 
trials that produced them. If you do not, then come with 
me, and let me teach you how to see with your eyes. And 
look at that soul of yours, O questioner! You are a moral 
and intellectual power of which the body is but a defective 
instrument, a power which no experiments with the tissue of 
the brain will ever explain. You are a creator of ideals 
that lie beyond the range of experience. You are a power 
for making those ideals to become a part of practical life 
and experience. You are a being “of imagination all com- 
pact,” capable of originating conceptions of beauty that thrill 
men’s souls, capable of seeing and expressing truths which 
carry the thoughts beyond all material limits, capable of 
commanding your body to do noble deeds from which every 
fibre of it shrinks. 

No mere animal ever asks the causes of things, or seeks to 
know the difference between existence and non-existence, or 
dreams of there being a perfect orderliness holding together 
all things that lie in the realms of space. Whereas you 
know that you have no intellectual life unless you are con- 
cerned with such problems. In your methods of thinking, 
loving, aspiring, and acting, you have a personality all your 
own. Neither earth nor heaven holds another soul precisely 
like yours, As an individual, you mould material things to 
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conform to your purposes. As an individual, you speak with 
God, whose offspring you are, and receive his revelations of 
that which transcends your senses. Now, if, as you thus 
study yourself, you come to see what lies before you, you will 
exultantly conclude that, just as great paintings are worth 
what it cost to produce them, just as the tough and polished 
steel justifies the Titantic fires that give it being, so does this 
eager multitude of immortal souls measurelessly more than 
warrant all the toils and sorrows, all the strifes and waitings, 
of the ages that went into the foundations of human life. 
Not in vain has the creative God thought through the geo- 
logic periods in his vast processes of evolution, not too long 
is the time thus given, not too many the evils of the process, 
when we recognize what has thereby been produced,— a race 
of immortal children of God, of souls that can walk with 
God. 

If, however, you cannot see all this in your soul, then 
come and gladly suffer them that are wiser than yourself to 
teach you the ways of the spirit. Thus our appeal to the 
future is always based on a clear perception of existing 
beginnings of life. We do not refer to heaven as merely a 
place of reparations and consolations, as if our life on earth 
were often a disappointment and defeat. On the contrary, 
we seek to inspire men to look forward to an assured con- 
tinuance of the things of the spirit which they begin here. 
We proclaim the permanence of good work, the sure fulfil- 
ment of worthy beginnings, the natural rounding out of life. 
We wish people to regard their sojourn on earth as a period, 
not of mere endurance, but of achievement through endur- 
ance, not of testing, but of training; and to look forward 
with a dignified purpose of using forevermore the strength 
partially developed on earth, and of building grandly on 
their foundations of disciplined character. We inspire dis- 
mayed souls by teaching them that there are absolutely no 
conditions of life on earth that offer no chance of moral 
victory. In the depths of grief he that resolves to do so can 
practise a Spartan endurance. In the face of the subtlest 
temptations he that will can increase his purity of heart. 
When life seems to be nothing but. monotony, he that so 
decides can rule his course by the sunniest ambitions. And 
all will do these things who understand that in such endur- 
ance, purity, and ambition, they are laying a hold on the 
future which cannot be loosened. 

Still deeper into practical life sinks the influence of our 
doctrine by its awakening of patience and courage. The 
person who is consciously facing an eternal future, with a 
mind that is duly awed by a knowledge of the portentous 
slowness with which creative forces have hitherto worked, 
will learn to be content in his onward march to catch the 
step from God. For him whose daily work is done in faith- 
fulness, there is no need of haste. When God working from 
eternity has been so self-restrained as to do in each moment 
only so much as the moment would contain, and thereby has 
created the great conception of progress, we, crown and glory 
of the creation though we be, can learn to be patient for 
these few more years that intervene between this day of pre- 
paratory things and the larger works to come. This stead- 
fast patience stiffens into noble courage by revealing to us 
the divine reasonableness of self-sacrifice. 

Since creation must needs move slowly, they that bear its 
burdens must needs endure long. Not otherwise can they 
serve both God and man. Not until the bridge is down can 
Horatius leave his perilous duty. Though one more 
moment may bring death, still must he stand fast; for the 
destruction of the bridge is the salvation of Rome. In the 
light of eternal progress we see that sacrifice is not mere 
suffering. It is achievement of the most far-reaching type. 
It is the work of defence, of transition, and of necessary 
experiment as mankind plods along. Through it come 
discovery, improvements, and the sure enlargement of the 
world’s higher life. Where sacrifice abounds, there the veil 
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between the here and the hereafter is thinnest. Knowing, 
then, from the light that shines through there that unfalter- 
ing devotion is not wasted, and that consecrated suffering is 
like a divine rod and staff to such as wander in weakness, 
men gain courage for the hardest and slowest service of the 
ideal. There is no lack of heroes, when it is clear that hero- 
ism will tell for something; and so our doctrine of the eter- 
nity of life, in making clear the permanence of all spiritual 
gain, fills all souls with the heroic willingness to help in 
every hardest way the broadening of the common life. 

Thus this conviction gives men a breadth of mind for com- 
prehending that darkness and the light are both alike to God, 
and a sufficiency of heroic will to impel them to volunteer 
for the duties that lie in the shadow. Soul after soul, they 
step forth who have the light of this faith in the future and 
God’s way unto it, to join the noble army of.them that desire 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. It is a doctrine 
that impels to all personal strength and unselfishness of char- 
acter, never once influencing any soul to rate his own happi- 
ness above the service of the enduring right. Loneliness, 
suffering, and death become incidents to be taken in the 
straight path of duty as serenely as if they were what all men 
desire. Helped to see the truth about God and the soul, 
men are inspired to live by it. Taught to honor enduring 
ideals and think in far-reaching terms, they acquire thereby 
steadiness and force of character. Inasmuch as by our 
thinking we do not create truth, but only certain individual 
ways of expressing it, we strive always to remember that our 
doctrine about immortality is not the important thing. Life 
is what is important; and the doctrine is but a means of bring- 
ing the outer life, that wonderful reality, to bear upon the in- 
ner life of human souls for their uplifting. As the invisible 
ether serves to bring down to the growing things of earth 
the life-giving warmth and light of the sun, so must our doc- 
trine transmit into human souls from realms beyond earthly 
experience the Life that is eternal. In so far as it fails in 
this, it is but empty words. In so far as it succeeds, it min- 
isters to the higher life of man. 


Discussion of the Three Foregoing Papers. 


BY REV. JAMES EELLS. 


It is altogether fitting that the arrangement of these 
papers should make our relation to Jesus the central point 
of the general subject, as it must ever be at the heart of 
Christian faith. I liked what Mr. Pulsford said about the 
halo that has been placed on the head of Jesus. Perhaps 
I can gather what I have to say around that suggestion. 

In the cathedrals of the Middle Ages you shall find this 
halo of gaudy gilt surmounting the figure of the medizval 
Christ. It was the attempt to visualize the dogma of the 
theologians. When spiritual appreciation of the real is in- 
adequate, the ideal is apt to be cheapened with extraneous 
adornment. Therefore, men made the halo tell of a sublim- 
ity which they felt, but which they lacked power otherwise 
to express. But they removed the Christ so far that they 
were forced to turn to the Virgin and patron saints for the 
touch of human sympathy and pulsing human life. Upon 
this conception, criticism began its work. At first it busied 
itself with putting life and humanness into the bloodless 
angularity of this Christ. As a result, we have to-day the 
Christ of a Progressive Orthodoxy, which is, indeed, a human 
Christ, with great attention paid to the details of the land 
and home and times in which he lived, with heavy emphasis 
laid upon the sympathy, ithe helpfulness, and the love of 
Jesus; and so strong is this feeling that Dr. Van Dyke could 
counsel the students of the Yale Divinity School, in his lect- 
ures on “ The Gospel for an Age of Doubt”: “ The human- 
ity of the incarnate Christ must stand out as clear, as posi- 
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tive, as indubitable as his Deity: nay, more, it must stand 
where the New Testament puts it, in the very foreground 
of faith. For it is only in this humanity that we can truly 
find the Son of God who loved us and gave himself for us.” 
From this statement it may be seen that all this pity and 
sympathy and help are thought of not as springing from the 
human heart of Jesus, but as the transmission merely of 
God’s love and pity,—in fact, that Christ was God. So, 
while the humanity is insisted upon, it is not a vea/ hu- 
manity, after all. If the artist were to depict truthfully the 
Christ of the Progressive Orthodox theologian, he would 
paint a man, indeed, but still crowned with a glory not his 
own,—a lay-figure sublimed with an extraneous halo. But 
criticism continued its work. It entirely rubbed out the 
halo, and left only the lay-figure, calling it ‘‘mere man.” 
And, as it speaks that word “mere,” one cannot fail to no- 
tice a tone of patronage, as though Christ, being “ mere 
man,” was not quite so good as the average man among 
us. Tis the outermost limit of the pendulum-swing. 

I plead to-day not for the stripped lay-figure, nor yet for 
the lay-figure with extraneous adornment. I plead for the 
Christ with a halo not of gilt, but of the rays of light divine 
within him, which was there because life so truly was there. 
“Tn him was life, and the life was the light of men.” I 
plead for a Christ crowned with a halo made possible by a 
better appreciation of human nature, a halo put upon him 
because he has set it gleaming upon the brow of every man, 
a halo of the reverence of eighteen centuries full of men and 
women who have not dragged him down to their own level, 
but by him have been lifted nearer to his own. No man’s 
piety can rise higher than its source, nor be greater than its 
inspiration. I plead for a manhood so filled with the Christ 
influence that what was said of him may be truly said of all 
men, ‘That is the higher, the ideal life of men. We can be 
idealized only by an ideal. 

Let me show you what I mean. As you read the New 
Testament, you are reading not a chronologically arranged 
biography so much as the history of the impact of a per- 
sonal influence upon other lives. In the first three Gospels 
the men and women are strangely affected by this friend of 
theirs. It was all human, all direct, all simple. Yet the 
great love for him which was awakened in them idealized 
him, as all great and pure love idealizes. Peter, James, 
John, Mary, Zacchzeus, were lifted out of their former un- 
worthy selves into a higher life by the influence of a human 
friend, who walked with them in serenity and goodness. In 
that companionship they find themselves living a better life, 
they know not how. Instead of explaining this power, its 
effect is naturally told; and, behold, they have sketched for 
us an ideal. All this is more marked in the Fourth Gospel, 
because of its mystical Alexandrine cast. And who does 
not know that the Christ of Paul’s Epistles is an idealized 
Christ, yet an influence so potent as to win him froma life 
of preferment into a life of suffering, so that he counted 
everything but dross for the excellency of that Christ? 

Through the weary decades of persecution, men like 
Stephen could “fall asleep” when the stones of death fell 
upon them, because they saw their friend exalted, idealized, 
unto the right hand of God. From the burning gardens of 
Nero’s Rome, from its arena, from the fagots piled in city 
streets, from lonely cells and cruel Patmos, they greeted 
their ideal Christ, and into his hands commended their 
escaping spirits. 

In the hearts of all men to-day to whom the name of 
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Jesus means anything, it means more than the name of any | 


other man. Probably much of this is due to the preaching 
which proclaims that name as part of a mechanical salva- 
tion,— a preaching which breeds a half-formed conviction 
that destiny is arbitrarily to be administered by him. But, 
be the cause what it may, the fact remains that this senti- 
ment exists, that a sympathetic listening to the name of 
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Jesus is already widely secured; and, when we appeal to 
this, the work of the past centuries is to our vast advantage. 
All of which goes to show that the consciousness of the 
churched and the unchurched cherishes, in one form or 
another, an idealized conception of the Christ. 

There is a popular cry, “ Back to Christ!” as if therein lay 
the ultimate. But to obey that cry would be at the expense 
of that which the Christian ages have contributed to the sum 
of his influence. To follow Christ is not to reproduce the 
conditions of his life in Palestine. Columbus set out across 
a trackless ocean, and made real what hitherto had been a 
vague perhaps. Every mariner who turns his prow west- 
ward across that same ocean to-day is a follower of Columbus. 
Nor is it necessary that he should sail in ancient caravel to 
follow sincerely. Columbus gave to the world a new and 
solid continent in exchange for a hope and a dream. Jesus 
showed the world that trustful, glad, complete sonship to 
God is not a dream nor a guess, nor even a hope, but a 


‘blessed and blessing reality. To follow Christ is to move 


out into the same God consciousness. ‘Thus we gain a reality 
to which the ages testify instead of a reality in the process 
of making in the first century. 

But the question comes to us ministers: “ With the re- 
sults of critical study to sober our thinking, are we honest in 
proclaiming as ideal a life which we know to have been a 
life of humanness?”’ I think we can be honest, and for 
this reason: any great truth invariably idealizes the channel 
through which it comes to us, but does not thereby falsify it. 
I go down the river yonder to Mt. Vernon. Here is the 
home of Washington. In that room he read and wrote and 
entertained his guests. There are his clothes and swords 
and books. Here is the garden through which he walked, 
and the hedge of box which his hands planted. Through 
this doorway he often passed. In that room he died. And 
just behind that iron grating, within that marble shroud, all 
that is left of him is resting. On every hand are the actual 
scenes of his actual life. But nowhere on earth is Wash- 
ington greater or more sublime than at Mt. Vernon. The 
materiality of it presses upon us at every side. But how 
slow of heart is he to whom these very material details bring 
no quickening of the pulse, no higher veneration for the 
ideal Washington! Is that feeling of veneration unworthy 
and hostile to fact? 

Through all the avenues of this national capital, over its 
beautiful buildings, floats a piece of bunting with alternate 
stripes of red and white. We know how it is put together; 
we know the material out of which it is made; we know 
even the cost of that material per yard. Nevertheless, we 
give that flag to the winds of heaven on our days of rejoic- 
ing; we remove our hats as it passes us in parades; we 
honor our most honorable by dipping it toward them; we 
fold it solemnly over the casket of our sleeping heroes. Why 
treat it thus, when we know what it really is? When we 
would stimulate patriotism, shall we be untrue to our knowl- 
edge of the facts if we idealize the flag, and do not insist 
upon its price and the method of its making? Although we 
know that it is but bunting, thank God we have also a 
higher knowledge,— we know that it stands for the highest 
ideal of national life. 

If in some such way as this we should proclaim the ideal 
Christ, we should do no violence to the facts of his history. 
On the contrary, we enhance those facts unto a reality which 
in former times failed of a just appreciation. 

The Bible, Jesus, Immortality! The Bible is the story of 
those who in olden time strove to be at one with God. ‘The 
history of Jesus is the story of a life which was at one with 
God. Immortality is the completion of those who are at one 
with God. Whosoever hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self as he is pure,— purifieth, purifieth, until upon him, too, 
from the more excellent glory there shall come the Voice, 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased,” 
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The Appeal of the Unitarian Church to the Twentieth 
Century. 


BY HON. GEORGE E. ADAMS. 


A layman is not expected to give a very exact definition 
of Unitarianism. One essential and important part of it, as 
a layman understands it, is the idea of the dignity of human 
nature which Channing taught. With the idea of man as a 
child of the heavenly Father there went naturally a higher 
idea of the possible development of character in man than 
prevailed in the religious world before Channing’s time. If 
this is not so clearly recognized to-day as a distinctive feature 
of Unitarianism, it is because of a change,—not in Unita- 
rianism, but in the community in which Unitarianism has 
done its work. 

The best thing that the Unitarian Church can do for the 
national life of the twentieth century is to preach to the na- 
tion the same hopeful and inspiring doctrine which Chan- 
ning and Theodore Parker preached to individual men and 
women. 

Views of American life and character are often character- 
ized by optimism so extreme as to make them worthless in 
estimates of national character. 

We have also had enough and to spare of pessimistic views 
of American character and life. We get it sometimes from 
Americans. Not long ago I heard of a refined and highly 
educated woman, living in one of our great Atlantic cities, 
who declared her belief that the American people is doomed 
to degeneration because the saving grace of the nation went 
out of it when the Loyalists of the Revolution emigrated to 
Nova Scotia and the Bahamas. Criticism of this sort, espe- 
cially when it came from foreigners, and more especially 
when it came from Englishmen, used to hurt us forty years 
ago. To-day it amuses us, but does not affect our judgment 
or disturb our equanimity. 

Thoughtful criticism of American life and character we 
can listen to and profit by, especially when it is kindly as 
well as thoughtful. We need all the more to listen to it and 
lay it to heart when we realize the position of supreme influ- 
ence for good or for evil, which the American people 
is destined to hold among the civilized nations of the 
twentieth century. 

Not long ago I had occasion to make a slight study of the 
conditions of race and environment which will fix the char- 
acter of the twentieth-century American. Let me refer to 
two of them. 

First, we shall be a new nation, made up by combining the 
characteristics of several of the strong races of North-western 
Europe, substantially the same races which more than a 
thousand years ago combined to form the English nation. 

Out of these races have sprung a large part of the litera- 
ture and art and a still larger part of the religious and 
political thought which has come into the world since the 
fall of the Western Empire. There is no reason to believe 
that these races will deteriorate on American soil and under 
American sky, or that their combination in America will be 
less virile than it was in England. 

Consider next the enormous moral and _ intellectual 
influence of the language we use. Our American language, 
which we call English because several dialects of the lan- 
guage are spoken in various parts of England, is likely to 
have more influence in the twentieth century than Latin had 
in the tenth or French in the eighteenth. Standing between 
French and German, stronger and richer than the one, 
lighter and more flexible than the other, it will be the most 
convenient vehicle of twentieth-century thought. 

Consider the vast number of reading people who will use 
this language. Sir Walter Besant told us a few years ago of 
the great influence which a writer of good English is likely 
to have in the twentieth century, when he can address a 
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reading public of over two hundred millions in their own 
tongue. That is a condition which has not existed in regard 
to any language since the world began. 

Where will these two hundred millions be found? Some 
of them, of course, in the British Islands. Far more will be 
outside of Europe,— in Canada, New Zealand and Australia, 
and in the farthest East. Midway between Europe and the 
Orient, bordering on Canada and looking across the Pacific 
to Australia, more than half of the English-speaking people 
of the world will be the people of the United States. We 
cannot easily exaggerate the influence of this nation upon 
the moral and intellectual life of the twentieth century. 

If the influence of American life and character upon other 
nations is likely to be great, is it likely to be an influence 
for good, or an influence for evil? We must hope, and 
so far as in us les, we must resolve, that it shall be 
for good, and not for evil. Our industrial power has 
given to the world more and better food to eat, more and 
better clothes to wear, more convenient homes to live in, 
and larger means of intercourse between men and between 
nations. Who can doubt that these things have indirectly 
helped the moral and intellectual life of the world? What 
can we expect of direct influence of American life and char- 
acter upon the life and character of other nations? In 
answering this question, let me refer to two recent criticisms 
on American life and character. 

In the October number of the JVorth American Review, 
Bishop Potter of New York has an article on ‘Some Social 
Tendencies in America.” In this article he compares the 
two great republics of modern times, France and the United 


States. Each, he says, had its origin in a declaration of 
principles. In America it was the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In France it was the revolutionary Declaration of 


the Rights of Man. Each declaration, he says, was an 
assertion of extreme individualism. Bishop Potter points 
out different conditions under which the two republics were 
founded. ‘“ Yet,” he says, “as one looks to-day at France 
and America, unlike as they are in so many of their national 
characteristics, the tendencies which have in them elements 
that are mischievous and alarming are substantially the 
same.” He then specifies the lack of a fixed standard of 
commercial and political honesty and the loosening of the 
ties of family life. All these evils he attributes to the same 
cause in France and America. ‘They are a product, he says, 
of that enormous exaggeration of individualism of which our 
own century has seen the development, and this exagger- 
ated individualism is itself the outcome of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Many suggestions of Bishop Potter are wise and apt. In 
his main proposition, I think, he has exaggerated the evil and 
mistaken the cause, and, therefore, the remedy. Paris is 
not France. Our great American cities are not the United 
States. Even in our great cities the case is not so dark as 
he thinks, 

Be that as it may, it is remarkable that evils of society in 
France and America are in America attributed to an exag- 
gerated individualism, when the same evils are in France 
declared to come from the opposite direction. Edmond 
Demoulins, whose remarkable book on Anglo-Saxon Superi- 
ority is, strange to say, quoted by Bishop Potter, says that 
France suffers, not from too much individualism, but from 
too little. Individualism, he says, characterizes the Anglo- 
Saxon nations. Therefore, the home life of these nations is 
secure. Therefore, they are the rising and advancing na- 
tions of the world. France is a nation of the communistic 
type. Hence her industrial decay, the loosening of family 
ties, and her diminishing population, 

If we are suffering from an excess of individualism, our 
case is hopeless. Individualism cannot be suppressed or 
controlled, except by institutions. What institutions? Safe- 
guarding national character by the law is out of the question, 
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Can it, then, be safeguarded by the Church? The only 
church in America that has ever exerted a real authoritative 
control over morals, since the days of the Puritans, is the 
Roman Catholic Church. That Church is losing its control 
of the individual from generation to generation. If the 
remedy for the evils of American life is the repression of in- 
dividualism, there is no remedy at all. 

To us Unitarians, however, the case is not hopeless. 
From the Unitarian standpoint there is a remedy. It does 
not consist in the vain attempt to suppress individualism, 
Individualism is of the very essence of Unitarianism. It 
consists in an appeal to the individual on behalf of pure and 
noble living. It is an appeal to hope rather than to fear. 
It is the doctrine of hope and trust which shines from the 
pages of Channing and Emerson and breathes through the 
stanzas of Whittier and Longfellow. 

But now let me remind you of another recent criticism on 
American life, which, I think, goes nearer to the heart of the 
matter. The critic is a foreigner, one who loves and ad- 
mires the American people. I mean Ian Maclaren. In the 
same number of the Worth American Review to which I have ” 
referred, he has a sparkling but not unkindly satire on the 
restless energy of the American people. In a recent num- 
ber of the Outlook he has a serious article, entitled “The 
Shadow on American Life.” Both articles convey the same 
general idea. The author means to say that there is too 
much materialism in American life. He means that a large 
number of Americans give so much of their time and 
thought to the pursuit of wealth that they neglect the higher 
personal life and the life of the family. As for the life of 
the State, they hand it over to the political boss, because they 
cannot afford to spare the time from their business to at- 
tend to their duties as citizens. 

Now it is not worth while to ask whether there is exag- 
geration in this. We know there is truth enough and to 
spare. ‘The question is whether the evil is incurable. Is it 
an organic malady in American life, or is it only a fever 
which will run its course and disappear? I believe it is a 
nineteenth-century fever which will pass while the twentieth 
century is still young. Consider the history of our people 
as a whole. Materialism we have had among us always, as 
all human communities have had; but, judging the Amer- 
ican people as a whole, measuring them by and large, the 
world never saw a fairer example of freedom from material- 
ism, a fairer example of plain living and high thinking, than 
was given by the people of this country from the first set- 
tlement of the Atlantic coast down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There was no worship of wealth in 
those days. There was little wealth to worship. The 
American mind gave itself, not to business, but to theology 
and politics; and theology and politics were then both intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

What caused the change? 

The French Revolution broke up the old habits of thought 
here and everywhere. The Napoleonic wars gave us great 
opportunities in trade. Our patent system stimulated inven- 
tion. ‘The West opened its vast resources, The steamship 
came, the locomotive, the telegraph. The power of the 
American mind turned to industrial development. Each 
generation did the work of three; and the work was mainly 
done, up to twenty years ago, by the intense personal energy 
of men of comparatively small capital. What wonder that 
the average American gave so much of his heart and soul 
and strength to industry ? 

Now we see signs of a change. We have accumulated 
capital, and capital has learned to combine. The great 
aggregations of capital which many statesmen view with 
alarm and platform-makers of both parties are preparing 
to denounce may have at least this good effect. They may 
save the mental and spiritual wear and tear of American 
life, The industrial work of the twentieth century will be 
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largely done by managers of great capital, and not by the 
intense and often reckless competition of men of small capi- 
tals. The pulse of American industry may be just as strong, 
but it will be steadier and less feverish. 

Remember, too, that the engrossing pursuit of wealth that 
has characterized American life in the nineteenth century is 
not due to avarice. The average American is eagér,.to make 
money and free to spend it. He enjoys the pursuit of 
wealth almost as much as wealth itself. One reason is 
that during a large part of the century there was little else 
to enjoy. We had few amusements, and had almost lost the 
faculty of being amused. All that has changed. We have 
the magazine, the theatre, the orchestra. We live more out 
of doors. We are more generally given to athletic sports 
than any other nation in the world. Forty years ago it was 
hardly respectable for a grown man to engage in any out-of- 
door diversion except driving fast horses. To-day you can 
often see a judge, a bank president, or a doctor of divinity, 
walking the public streets in broad daylight with a golf club 
under his arm. 

The larger variety in American life which has steadily 
grown, and is still growing, is especially helpful as a correc- 
tive of the intense and absorbing industrialism in which our 
friend Ian Maclaren saw a menace to our future. We see 
the effect of it on our older-men of wealth. They found 
universities, museums, and libraries. They endow professor- 
ships and build statues and fountains for the people, in 
order that those who come after them may have advantages 
denied to their own generation. We see it, also, in the 
younger men of inherited wealth. In my own city, which 
many of you have been taught to regard as intensely materi- 
alistic, I am acquainted with a considerable number of rich 
young men. Hardly one of them lives as if he had the right 
to live simply to add to his fortune or to spend his income 
on himself or his family, They are hard-working business 
men. But, outside of their business work, they are doing 
something for the religious, charitable, artistic, or intellectual 
life of the city where their fortunes were made. ‘These 
things to me are signs of the coming time. To me they 
are like the light of a new morning. I have no fear of the 
future of the American people. Our enormous influence 
upon twentieth-century civilization is to be an influence for 
good, We shall raise the standard of living throughout the 
world in a higher sense than that of political economy. The 
mission of the Unitarian Church to the national life of the 
twentieth century is to quicken the moral aspiration of the 
American people. It is to appeal to hope rather than to 
fear. Itis to preach the dignity of human nature, the pos- 
sible elevation of human life, the same hopeful and inspiring 
doctrine that came from the lips of Channing. It will be 
spread by Unitarian preachers and laymen in the next cen- 
tury, as it has been spread in the century now ending; and, 
when I say Unitarians, I mean not only those who sit in 
Unitarian pews or preach from Unitarian pulpits: I mean 
also that large and increasing class of Unitarians who still 
sit in orthodox pews or even preach from orthodox pulpits. 


The Appeal for Religious Reconstruction. 


BY REV. PAUL R. FROTHINGHAM. 


I interpret the general subject of this evening to mean: 
What need is there going to be of our religious movement 
in the twentieth century? What ends are we to serve? 
What good have we to accomplish? What purposes to 
fulfil? And this question relates to the immediate future, if 
not to the actual present; for our feet already almost touch 
the threshold of another century. It’s not a remote ques- 
tion, therefore, but a very near one. It’s not a visionary 
and speculative question, but a practical and pressing one, 
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Now I want to answer this question regarding the imme- 
diate future of our movement by saying that the central 
appeal we have to make—the peculiar and distinctive ap- 
peal— is just for this, and nothing else,— for religious recon- 
struction. There are other appeals, of course; and you will 
hear of them from other lips. But there’s only one great, 
central, commanding appeal which belongs to us more than 
to any of the other religious bodies; and that’s the appeal I 
name, for religious reconstruction. 

Let us not forget on this occasion our many friends and 
kindly critics who are anxious to save us the trouble of 
answering for ourselves this question of our future. They 
tell us we have done our work, that our only appeal has 
been made already. It belonged to the nineteenth, not to the 
twentieth century. These people do not deny that we have 
served a useful purpose in the past. They confess that we 
have helped the world and helped religion by rooting out 
false dogmas, tearing down crude superstitions, and, in gen-’ 
eral, by destroying what really called out for destruction, 
But this has been done. Hence our work, we are told, is 
ended, our great appeal is made. In other words, these 
people bid us fold our tents,—for we have never dwelt in 
substantial religious houses,—to “fold our tents like the 
Arabs, and as silently steal away.” 

Now there is a certain amount of truth in this, and we 
may as well confess it; but there also is a little error. It is 
true that one phase of our work is ended; and if that is all 
the phase we have, if there is nothing in us but criticism, if 
our music is all pitched in the minor key of doubt, if our 
gospel is a gospel of negations or of vague and indefinite 
speculations, if its truth can only be formulated against the 
background of something that is false, why then our tents 
will be folded for us. But this is not the case. Our appeal 
to the nineteenth century was essentially for destruction. 
Our appeal to the twentieth century must be for reconstruc- 
tion. We who have pulled down must now build up. We 
who have denied must now affirm. The world is waiting to 
be told of those things that are permanently true and useful 
in religion and theology. 

One of the greatest sceptics of our age was the French- 
man, Renan. Yet that famous doubter and denier made 
this searching remark not long before he died: “I fear that 
the work of the twentieth century will consist in taking out 
of the waste-basket a multitude of excellent ideas which the 


nineteenth century has heedlessly cast into it.” That ap- 
pears to me a very significant confession. If anything, it 
overstates the case of religious reconstruction. And how 


true it is !—if not true of us, at least true of a superficial 
phase of science. There has been almost as much dogma- 
tism of denial in recent years in the name of science as 
there ever was of affirmation in the name of religion. Be- 
cause part of a thing was seen to be false, the whole sub- 
stance was looked on as untrue, and was cast aside. But, 
thank God! a sifting process has begun, We are beginning 
to gather up and re-establish much that needs to be saved 
in the name of truth and in the cause of faith. This is the 
problem and the task of reconstruction. The world is wait- 
ing for it to be accomplished. Men begin to feel the need 
of a vital and substantial faith. We await a new philosophy 
of religion. Who will write it? We await a new theology. 
Who is going to construct it? We await a new worship. 
Who will organize it? We await a new liturgy. Who will 
frame it? Yes, and we await a new statement of organic 
religious principles. Who will formulate it along the lines 
of the largest knowledge of the universe and in the interests 
of the deepest instincts of the human heart. We have es- 
tablished a new and better point of view, and this must one 
day contribute to a new set of views. Our leaven has been 
working long, and it ought at last to produce a loaf of sweet 
and wholesome faith. We have created an atmosphere, and 
this atmosphere should now sustain new phases of organic life, 
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As we look around us at the present time, and throw a 
discerning glance over the restless ocean of the religious 
world, we come to realize that this need of reconstruction is 
beginning to be widely felt. How significant, especially 
when we consider the source from which they come, are these 
words of President Hyde of Bowdoin College! ‘The cur- 
rent creed of Christendom is a chaos of contradictions. 
Truths and lies, facts and fancies, intuitions and supersti- 
tions, essentials and excrescences, are bound in one bundle 
of tradition, which the honest believer finds hard to swallow 
whole, and which the earnest doubter is equally reluctant 7 
toto to reject. It is high time to attack this chaos, to resolve 
it into its elements, and to reorganize our faith into a form 
which shall at the same time command the assent of honest 
and the devotion of earnest men.” And not less striking 
and significant are these words from the heart and conscience 
of Dr. George A. Gordon: “One looks almost in vain for 
books giving an elaboration into coherent and commanding 
form of the new ideas by which Christian men are living. 
We cry out for order. The house of faith must be rebuilt. 
We have materials in abundance, old and new; but the 
building is not in sight.” 

And this cry which comes from those who are believers 
still, but dissatisfied with the shelter of their Father’s Faith, 
—this cry is taken up and repeated by those who have wan- 
dered long without any shelter. The doubters of the world, 
those who went out from their ancient habitations, not know- 
ing whither they went, and who have dwelt in tents with our 
modern Isaacs and Jacobs, heirs with them of the same 
honest doubts and questionings,— these men now look for a 
city that hath foundations. The winds of doubt grow cold. 
The wintry air of denial makes them shiver. The old long- 
ing for a religious house comes over them,— a new house and 
substantial, built by human hands, indeed, but built with all 
the strength of modern knowledge and with the symmetry of 
the largest truths. If you and I hope to call these wan- 
derers back, we must have something definite to call them 
to. If we make an offer of hospitality, we must provide a 
shelter which will meet the needs and satisfy the desires of 
those to whom we offer it; and this is what we have not yet 
secured. 

Assuming, however, that religious reconstruction is what 
the twentieth century will require, what appeal have we to 
make, what contribution can we offer? 

Now religion is going to be reconstructed just as soon as we 
realize this one thing, and realize it all the way through,— 
that religion is deeply and intensely natural, that it is an in- 
stinct of human nature, an inevitable result of human thought 
and feelings and actions. Instead of speculating about what 
constitutes a universal religion, we need to build upon the 
fact that religion is universal. If our movement has taught 
the world nothing else, it has at least taught this,— confi- 
dence in human nature. And this stone which the early 
builders rejected must now be made the head-stone of the 
comer. We are coming to perceive that religion is as nat- 
ural as life. “ Religious institutions and literatures and cus- 
toms are products of man’s spiritual history, just as houses, 
factories, roads, and ships are the products of his material 
history.” Religion holds the same relation to human nature 
that society holds to it, that art and music hold to it. Why 
is it that all our social institutions exist? Why is it that we 
live in towns and cities, and bind ourselves into numberless 
social organizations? It is because the social instinct, as we 
call it, controls our actions. Why is it that we line our streets 
with beautiful buildings, and adorn our houses with pictures 
and bronzes and works of art? It is because we have an 
instinct which makes us love the beautiful. And for a sim- 
ilar reason, because we love harmony, we take delight in 
music. And it is just the same with religion. The one con- 
stant in religion is human nature, with its hopes and fears, its 
aspirations and desires,—an ascending constant, we have 
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learned, but still a constant. We talk to-day the same deep 
language of the heart and conscience that Isaiah, Homer, 
Socrates, and Epictetus spoke. 

“The springs of action and affection,” says our prophetic 
Dr. Martineau, “are immortal and unchangeable: the love 
and hate and terror, the pity, the sorrow and crime that are 
woven into the epic and drama of a remote antiquity, have 
their fibres still thrilling in the heart of to-day; the same 
deeds kindle us to scorn or admiration; the same incidents 
startle our laughter or our tears.” And we need no seer to 
remind us that aspiration is the same quivering and ascend- 
ing instinct to-day as when John had visions of a heavenly 
city. Pity scalds the eyes with tears as hot as dimmed the 
sight of Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. Remorse still flings 
the soul into that dark abyss where Peter found himself after 
his cowardly denial, and faith lifts it to the distant heights 
that beckoned to the great apostle. These things do not 
vary; and these are the instincts, rich and deep and perma- 
nent, that ever tend to make religion a fresh and personal 
creation. 

When the black patriot, Toussaint L’Ouverture, was taken 
prisoner and carried off in chains to France, his cruel captors 
believed that he had left vast treasures behind him, hidden 
somewhere in his native island; and they tried to extort his 
secret from him, “ Yes,” he answered calmly to their ques- 
tions,— “yes, it is true I have great treasures. They are 
hidden here in my heart, and you cannot take them away.” 

There has been much talk in connection with religious 
reconstruction, much of it wise, and some of it very elo- 
quent, about the new universe in which we live. Science, 
we are reminded, has opened new heavens and revealed a 
new earth. The world has changed its front. A new and 
vastly longer and wholly different pedigree has been dis- 
covered for the human race. And this is all of it important. 
It is all intensely significant. But in spite of heavens and 
earths and new worlds and longer pedigrees the heart of 
man remains the same. And out of this heart are the issues 
of the religious life. We must keep it, then, with diligence. 
You remember well, of course, that old legend of Elijah. 
But did you ever think of its deep significance? Elijah was 
desolate and despondent: it seemed to him that God had 
ceased to care for him and protect him. So he went a day’s 
journey into the wilderness ; and, standing with the depths of 
a gloomy mountain cavern at his back, he prayed his God to 
show him that he was not left alone. And the thunder burst 
and the earth trembled and the rocky peaks gave back the 
awful echoes, but God was not in the thunder or the earth- 
quake; and then the lightning flashed, but God was not in 
the fire. And after these outward signs there came a still, 
small voice that seemed to speak within the prophet’s inmost 
soul; and Elijah bent his head, and listened to his God’s 
commands. 

' These still, small voices, which are speaking yet, must be 
our inspirations for religious reconstruction, For religion, 
as old Dr. Walker said, is ‘not a science, but a want.” It 
only remains for us to trust the deeper instincts of our souls, 
and to build upon them faithfully in the morning glow of 
modern knowledge, and the work will grow beneath our hands. 

On the western coast of France there rises a lovely island, 
which once was nothing but a naked peak of narrow rock. 
Nearly a thousand years ago, however, a pious monk, in 
obedience to a heavenly vision, built a chapel in honor of St. 
Michael on the lonely summit. Treacherous sands and 
swiftly sweeping tides surrounded it on every side. But one 
by one religious devotees took refuge there. And the tiny 
chapel grew into a church, and the church was girdled with 
sombre, shadowy cloisters. A little village soon grew up 
around the steep and jagged edges of the mount. Walls 
were added for defence. And at last the men of the world, the 
practical fighting men, perceived that those men of God had 
silently secured one of the strongest fortresses in France, 
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And after that Mont St. Michel became a stronghold of 
France against her enemies ; while to-day it is sought by mul- 
titudes of tourists, who wonder at the grandeur of the site and 
the beauty of its buildings, ~~ 

So shall it be with religion in the future. It shall estab- 
lish itself on the impregnable rock of human nature, a thing 
at once of beauty and defence. 


The Appeal to Christian Sentiment. 


BY REV. ADELBERT L. HUDSON, 


‘The purpose of our meeting to-night seems to be in the 
nature of range-finding, and my part has been made com- 
paratively easy by the spirit of the morning session; for no 
one who heard the utterances of the different speakers, and 
felt the quick and warm response of that representative audi- 
ence, could fail to realize that, after nearly one hundred years 
of climbing the rugged and sometimes lonely heights of 
rational religion, the Unitarian Church has now reached 
a point where it has become deeply and seriously conscious 
of itself as a Christian body. eae al 

It is useless to belittle the practical value of sentiment. 
It is the power which underlies all progress. It profoundly 
sways our civilization. We may affect a sort of anthracite 
culture,— heat without flame; but, give us an occasion 
worthy to kindle our enthusiasm, and we show ourselves at 
once as inflammable as dry driftwood. 

The sentiment which has inspired and directed our prog- 
ress during the past century is reverence for liberty of 
thought. This has found easy and untrammelled expression 
in our national and individual life, while, to a large extent, 
it has been banished from the field of religion; and the espe- 
cial contribution: of Unitarianism to the progress of the cen- 
tury is that its contention has not only established the right 
of liberty of thought in religion, but has even enthroned it in 
the very seat of authority, so that to-day one may think and 
express his thought as freely in religion as in science or 
economics. 

This in itself is no slight achievement. It has done niore 
than stimulate general progress. It has affected individual 
life as well. It has meant salvation from despair to thou- 
sands whose hearts have longed to hold fast the religious 
ideals of their youth, while their minds have revolted from 
the creeds and dogmas with which these ideals have seemed 
hopelessly involved. On the other hand and equally it has 
meant salvation from indifference to other thousands who, 
in outgrowing old beliefs, have come dangerously near to 
losing faith in the eternal verities. 

It is not without cause that Unitarians look with satisfac- 
tion upon the consequences of their brave and lonely struggle 
for religious freedom; but often all its chief value is merely 
preparatory. Rational thinking is essential to true progress, 
but its worth is small compared with the dynamic power of 
lofty ideals. It attains its greatest usefulness when it fur- 
nishes the soil in which these high ideals may find most per- 
fect growth. 

It is this larger opportunity for usefulness which invites 
the earnest effort of Unitarianism in the second century of 
its organized activity. What our civilization most needs 
to-day is a vivid realization of the Christ spirit in all the 
complex relations of our social, industrial, and civic life. But 
this cannot be brought about through the claims of ecclesias- 
tical authority or traditional statements of belief. These 
have been discarded and outgrown. In order to win the 
allegiance and control the destiny of the thinking masses, 
the influence of the Christ life must come to them hand in 
hand with rational thought; and it is just in such compan- 
ionship that it finds freest and most natural expression. 
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The Christian religion has influenced the lives of men, 
more or less, in all ages of the Christian era, but not by 
means of theological dogmas or elaborate forms and cere- 
monies, The real source of the power it has manifested 
does not lie in the outward effort of mistaken champions to 


‘identify the personality of Jesus with the eternal God. It 


inheres rather in the subconscious ideal of a human Christ 
inspiring the heart and vitalizing the will. The tremendous 
revelation, still but faintly grasped, of the essential unity of 
God and man; the possibility of human nature, present in 
all stages of our incompleteness, to attain perfection through 
the unfolding of a divine life resident within ourselves and 
the promise of such attainment held out by the example of 
one human life which was grandly “true to what is in you 
and me,”’—this has always been the real substance of the 
Christian faith. 

The elaborate and irrational worship of Jesus as God has 
hindered hitherto the best development of Christian senti- 
ment. As Mr. Pulsford showed this morning, the halo and 
the shining robe of medizeval worship blinded men’s eyes to 
the real motive of the life of Jesus. It is only as these hin- 
drances to clear vision have been swept away that full 
opportunity is given to make the ideal of the Christ life a 
controlling influence in the lives of men. This opportunity 
comes to the Unitarian Church as an affirmative duty and a 
sacred trust. From its hard-won vantage-ground of honest, 
free, and rational thought it is able to make the spirit of the 
Christ life a vital influence in the lives of those who no 
longer feel the force of the old motives in religion. Because 
it does not seek the aid of supernatural sanctions, it has 
power to bring the reality of the Christ ideal into personal 
contact with what is real in human life and human need. 
The speaker referred, by way of illustration, to the cele- 
brated painting of the head of Christ by Leonardo da Vinci, 
to be seen in the Suermondt gallery in Milan, which, without 
any of the conventional marks used to denote the subject, 
so impresses the beholder with the artist’s conception of the 
power of God in man that it lifts the soul into harmony 
with lofty idealism and stimulates the will to noble striving. 
And he told how the artist gained final inspiration for his 
work, not from the representations of the Christ in cathe- 
dral worship, the writings of the holy Fathers, or in lonely 
meditation, but by going among the people, mingling with 
their life, and learning how the Christ thought led men 
toward the best. and highest. This, he said, is the noblest 
function of our liberal church in its practical appeal to the 
twentieth century: so to present the simple lesson of the 
humanity of Jesus, with its eternal revelation of the divinity 
that lies slumbering in man, that it shall help to solve the 
practical problems of the time, and give the world a mighty 
impulse Godward, 

But, in presenting this lesson to the world, we must not 
overlook the important truth urged by Mr. Eells this morning, 
that our best inspiration does not come from the retrospective 
cry, “ Backward to Jesus!” but in the truer and braver ap- 
peal, ‘‘ Onward and upward and forward to Jesus!” From its 
very nature the revelation of the unity of human and divine 
could not remain a fixed conception at any period of time. 
It must continually find new and larger and finer interpreta- 
tions as man advances in the scale of being, just as the great 
truth, “ God is love,” which the child reads on her motto in 
the Sunday-school, takes on new and deeper meaning with 
those experiences in life which reveal the length and breadth 
and height and depth of the power and sacredness of human 
love. If humanity has grown in any worthy way during 
these nineteen hundred years, then our conception of the 
Christhood should be grander and more complete to-day than 
it has ever been before. This element of growth power is 
essential to continued human helpfulness. This is the very 
essence of our message to the future, that it is a progressive 
ideal which we cherish. It contains a germ of the divine 
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life capable of infinite expansion. Creeds cannot circum- 
scribe it or definitions limit its unfolding power. Amid the 
harsh discords and the threatening conflicts of the present 
time it beckons us to see the larger vision and live the nobler 
life. It lights up the uncertain outlines of the coming cen- 
tury with the fuller promise of God’s wisdom, tenderness, and 
love; and we turn with reverent affection from the Christ 
that was and the Christ that is to the “ Christ that is to be.” 


The Appeal to Conscience. 


BY REV. W. W. FENN. 


In reading the literature which the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Cromwell has brought afresh to our 
notice, one is impressed by the frequently occurring phrase 
“liberty of conscience,” which seems to sum up nearly all 
that those brave men were stoutly contending for against 
the arbitrary authority of church and monarchy. Who could 
have suspected then that in so short a time after the victory 
had been won and the rights of conscience securely estab- 
lished it would be necessary to plead for the obligation of 
conscience? Are we like children playing in the market- 
place, willing to fight to the death for a king in captivity only 
to celebrate our victory and his freedom by renouncing 
obligation and compelling abdication? Will the twentieth 
century acknowledge conscience? It is touching to recall 
the confidence once reposed in reason and conscience as the 
final arbiters of thought and conduct, especially in these days 
when the authority of both is denied by some, regarded in- 
differently by many. If we may adopt Dogberry’s phrase, it 
has been proved already and it will go near to be thought 
shortly that reason and conscience are not of supernatural 
origin, but have grown up in a purely natural way as con- 
trivances by which the individual may be flexibly adjusted 
to his environment. When this assertion has been made, 
men are prone to declare that therefore reason and con- 
science have no authority whatsoever. A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country and among his own 
people; for they have watched his bringing up, and are ac- 
quainted with the influences which fashioned him, Hence 
like the old lady living near a theological seminary, who said 
she never had any respect for ministers after she saw how 
they were made, those who look upon reason and conscience 
as purely natural in origin and development are apt to lose 
respect for them. When, however, we perceive that God is 
nature, the vital principle of growth, the fact of natural 
rise and progress gives favorable instead of adverse evidence. 
Again, the authority of conscience is weakened when we 
recognize, as we must, that conscience has led different men 
in different ways. ‘“ You must obey your conscience,” says 
Ruskin, only make sure that yours is not the conscience of 
an ass. Yet the jackass must obey what conscience he has, 
or remain an unimproved jackass to the end of the chapter. 

It is certain that we have no infallible revelation of God 
to man. But, acknowledging a progressive revelation in in- 
stitutions, we must recognize it also in the reason and con- 
science of man out of which institutions proceed, They are 
guides, not infallible, yet sufficient directors of the individual 
way, if not visions of the universal good. 

Besides these direct attacks upon the authority of con- 
science, it has been undermined by the growth’of the idea of 
solidarity ; for, whatever else one may say about conscience, 
so much is certain, that it is individualistic. Itis the man’s 
own perception of that which is right, and whatever tends to 
weaken the individual tends to weaken the authority of con- 
science. In the September number of the Avantic, Charles 
Kendall Adams has declared that the characteristic of the 
closing century is its irresistible individualism, by which its 
great results have been achieved, Every careful observer 
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knows, however, that the pendulum is on the backward 
swing, and that the idea of solidarity is coming to the front 
in human thinking. 

In one of the William Belden Noble lectures at Harvard, 
Prof. Peabody said that Phillips Brooks stood at the end 
of one period in’religion. He was the Homer of the age of 
personal religion, which is to be succeeded by that of relig- 
ion as pre-eminently a social force. These two great ideas 
of individualism and solidarity are coming into conflict in all 
the relations of life. Upon which side in the conflict will 
the Church be found? It is one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of Jesus that he reconciled in experience, in life, 
ideas which so far we have been unable to reconcile in 
thought. In him, social and individualistic ideas blend har- 
moniously. And yet, as the product of the Jewish develop- 
ment, he represents chiefly the individualistic element in 
religion. To him religion was a personal relation between 
God and man and between man and his brothers. 

But the individualistic idea died out of Christendom, and 
the idea of the institution took its place. If we are true to 
the essential spirit of Jesus, our emphasis will be placed still 
upon the individual, and not upon the institution. But the 
institution is exalted in Christendom, and the Church as a 
whole will probably be on the side of solidarity. What of 
our Unitarian churches? Recognizing fully that both ele- 
ments are absolutely necessary, we whose modern history 
begins with the church that was in the house of William 
Brewster, composed of men who believed in mystical indi- 
vidualism, whose independent career begins with Channing, 
whose central thought was the dignity of the individual 
human soul, and culminates in Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 
whom the mystic individualism of Scrooby found its perfect 
expression, we are obliged by our inheritance, by our tradi- 
tion, by our creative principle, to emphasize the idea of 
individuality in religion. The rapid progress of the Uni- 
tarian churches at the beginning of this century was owing 
to the harmony of their thought with the spirit of the time. 
To-day the movement is against individualism, and it may 
be ours to champion the rights of the individual reason and 
conscience against the growing power of the institution and 
the urgent ideal of social unity. It may be the supreme 
appeal to the conscience of the twentieth century will come 
from our Unitarian Congregational churches. 

Shall we consider two forms which may be taken by such 
an appeal? First in business. Business men deserve deep 
and sincere sympathy in these trying days. There are high- 
minded business men who are tortured by the fact that they 
are part of a great business system whose ideals, whose 
methods, are far beneath their personal ideals. ‘There is the 
conflict between the individual and the institution in the 
ethics of business. ‘The Church, which believes in the su- 
premacy of conscience, will not dictate; but it will ally itself 
with all its power to the conscience of the business man. It 
will say to the young man, “Live by your highest ideals of 
truth ; and if, as a result, you must walk in poverty, loneliness, 
and obscurity, then in God’s name have manliness enough to 
pay the price.” It will say to him, “ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
The idea of saving one’s soul often seems to us ignoble; yet 
if by the soul you mean the highest, noblest qualities of man, 
his purity, his delicacy, his sensitiveness, his personal in- 
tegrity, then it is still the supreme duty of every man to save 
his own soul, to keep it alive, and nothing is worth the price 
of a debased and dishonored soul. ! 

Is ita hard saying? Our fathers in Gainsborough adopted 
a covenant which perhaps was the original covenant of the 
Plymouth Church, in which they pledged themselves to walk 
in God’s ways made. known or to be made known to them, 
whatsoever it should cost, God being their helper. What- 
soever it should cost them! As one reads these words now, 
he sees Barrow, Greenwood, and Perry on the scaffolds, the 
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arrest in-Boston, the painful separation at the banks of the 
Humber, the poverty of Amsterdam and Leyden, the hard- 
ships of Plymouth ; yet, whatsoever it should cost them, these 
men would be true to conscience. ‘That was the spirit that 
made New England great; and woe worth the day it shall be 
drained out of us! They were ready to die for a theological 
idea, for a church polity. Are we not willing to sacrifice 
dollars for a moral principle, that we may have a conscience 
void of offence toward God and man? This is the appeal 
that the Church will make to the conscience of the young 
man of the twentieth century,— that, whatever he may lose, 
he must keep his honor, he must obey his loftiest ideals, 
whatever it shall cost him, God being his helper. 

Is the Church to make that appeal? Judgment must first 
begin at the house of God, for we are confronted in Chris- 
tendom to-day with the same conflict between the individual 
and the institution. It is a well-known fact that there are 
thousands of clergymen in the creed-based churches whose 
beliefs, sometimes openly expressed, often revealed only in 
private conversation, do not square with the creeds of the 
Church. I gladly acquit most of these brethren of inten- 
tional dishonesty. They believe in the immense value of 
the Church to society. They see that it is a progressive 
institution moving toward truer thought. Therefore, they re- 
main in it, that it may be kept intact during the critical pe- 
riod of growth, and that they may help it forward to a posi- 
tion of truer, nobler service. No one who comprehends the 
spirit of such men can sympathize with the denunciations 
often hurled against them. The welfare of the institution 
stands higher in their estimation than absolute integrity of 
the individual. 

A young man on the point of leaving his birthright church 
to join the Unitarian fellowship was counselled not to make 
so foolish a move. “Stay where you are,” said his friend. 
“Vou will be recognized as one of the liberal men, you will 
attract large congregations, you will have the power to help 
in the transformation of the church, whereas, if you go to 
the Unitarian fellowship, your influence will cease. You will 
preach to small congregations all your life. Your usefulness 
will be comparatively insignificant.” What a temptation to 
come to a young man! “Then the devil taketh Jesus up 
into a high place, and showed him all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and said unto him, All these will I give thee if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.” 

Did Jesus care for power or high place? It was the most 
subtle temptation that ever comes to a human soul,— the 
temptation to usefulness. How much might he accomplish 
if in a position of authority! ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” We have no right 
to sacrifice personal integrity for the sake of social utility 
Let the young man stand alone, if need be; and he shall find. 
himself not alone, but in the Father’s presence. 

People used to speak of Jesus as judge. In a very real 
and true sense, that. is true: Jesus is the judge of man. 
Would you dare, looking into the clear, honest eyes of Jesus 
of Nazareth, to make the shuffling excuses and apologies that 
you are now making to yourself and others for your life? 
How can a man stand face to face with that noble spirit, and 
plead the cause of the institution against the individual con- 
science? Say what you will, and let us speak in all kindli- 
ness, with the deepest sympathy and love, about the worth 
of the Church,— after all is said, the spirit of Jesus Christ 
moves a change of venue from utility to conscience. That 
is the appeal to the conscience of the Church of the twen- 
tieth century. There are men who will hear it, and who 
will rise up obedient to the summons, saying, in the words of 
Martin Luther, “ Here stand I: I can do no other, God help 
me.” And into the victorious conscience enters the peace 
of the living God. 


“Perish policy and cunning, perish all that fears the light, 
Cease from man and look above thee, trust in God and do the right.” 
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Religion and Sociology. 


BY HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 


If we depend upon lexicographers for a definition of ‘relig- 
ion, we find that it comprehends a belief in the being and 
perfection of God, in the revelation of his will to man, in 
man’s obligation to obey his commands, and in man’s ac- 
countableness to God; and it also includes true godliness, or 
purity of life, with the practice of all moral duties. If we do 
not undertake to square religion with dogmatic theological 
thought and teaching, we shall come to the conclusion that, 
as distinct from theology, religion is godliness, or real purity, 
in practice, consisting in the performance of all known duties 
to God and our fellow-men and ourselves. If we search the 
heart and the conscience, this will be the outcome. We 
shall agree with Fichte, that religion is “faith in a moral 
government of the world,” and that without it “morality is 
superstition, which deceives the unfortunate with a false 
hope and makes them incapable of improvement.” We 
shall agree, too, with Kant, that religion is “reverence for 
the moral law as of divine command,” and with Doctor Mar- 
tineau, that religion is the “ culminating meridian of morals.” 
Still, we shall go beyond this, and recognize in religion, pure 
and simple and undefiled, the great moving force which un- 


-derlies the formation of our characters, determines our ac- 


tion, not only as to self, but as to others, teaches us the rules 
of right and wrong, and that through character and conduct we 
show our sense of responsibility and of our accountableness 
to God and to our fellow-man, in the latter finding the prac- 
tical work in which we can show the greatest honor to God 
and the greatest and highest comprehension of our best 
emotions. 

If we consult the lexicographer again, we shall find that 
sociology is the science of social phenomena,— the science 
which investigates the laws regulating human society, the 
science which treats of the general structure of society, the 
laws of its development, the progress of civilization, and all 
that relates to society. If we go to our own hearts and ex- 
periences, sociology becomes something different from a 
science : it becomes a habit of social relations, the moral at- 
titude of man to man, the comprehension of the methods 
and processes by which men grow out of self and into ser- 
viceableness to their fellows. It is, in a religious and an 
ethical sense, the soul of society, with man as the expression 
of the soul and the means and the vehicle by which the soul 
of society works out the redemption of its material elements ; 
and ethics, which is not religion, but which is not ethics un- 
less stimulated by it, means the truest, the highest, the di- 
vinest relations of men in society. 

Again, we shall conclude that sociology deals with the 
institutions which enable society to perform its infinitely 
varied functions, that every feature of society which compre- 
hends the action of a group of individual units represents 
some institution, and without regard to the theory which may 
be adopted to account for the origin and development of so- 
ciety ; for, whatever that origin may have been, all organiza- 
tions having the purpose of regulation, government, or 
defence are institutions created by individuals in their rela- 
tions to each other. Thus customs, laws, habits, traditions, 
religions,— everything that represents the action of men in 
groups,— are institutions in a sociological sense. 

With these definitions we can appreciate the facetious 
answer of a student when asked, What is sociology? He 
said it was an aspiration; and, while the answer was given to 
slur the science of sociology as something nebulous and in- 
comprehensible, it has in it great truth. For the aim of 
society in all its regulations is to reach an ideal state, in 
which all units, individual and social, shall be happy, and 
shall in their methods conduce to the happiness of all. 

Religion is something more than an aspiration. It is a 
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hope. In it and through it and by it the human race has 
always looked for the sublimest consummation of life,— that 
spiritual happiness which comes through the hope of eternal 
welfare, which comes through the hope of a relation to God 
that shall make the man of hope something more than hu- 
man, something divine. Religion and sociology, therefore, 
with this comprehension, compass the highest elements of 
correlated forces. They involve an interweaving of interests 
and a recognition of a common source of existence of action 
and of ultimate end. Neither religion nor sociology can be 
studied alone, independently of the other. They must be 
studied side by side as correlated forces, each acting upon 
the other, each determining the destination of man and hence 
of society. 

The earlier writers on sociology framed their works upon 
what is known as the materialistic or biological theory of 
society— that society is an organism, developed on the 
cellular plan, like the human organism. The latter writers 
do not consider this theory adequate to account for social 
organization ; and they have advanced the theory that society 
is the result of psychic forces, of what Dr. Giddings character- 
izes “the consciousness of mind.” If later writers are cor- 
rect,— and they seem to me to be so,— religion must have 
played an important part in the evolution of society as a 
psychic force; for the emotional nature of man is one of the 
principal elements of religious nature, which is emotional in 
the highest sense, as it relates to the deeper spiritual and, 
if you please, even the supernatural tendencies of the human 
mind. 

Dr. Albion W. Small, a philosopher, a sociologist, and a 
believer in the deepest religious life and in the influence of 
the teachings of religion, concludes that sociologists are, in 
the first place, subjecting social facts to such minute analy- 
ses that all science will be better understood; second, that 
they are trying to untangle the complexities of the social 
process in all times and places, so that we may presently 
teach men how to find themselves in that portion of the process 
which is working out in their particular environment; third, 
that they are explaining the operation of social forces and 
formulating the laws of their workings, so that we may 
presently know better what resources are available for hu- 
man tasks and how they may be most effectively applied ; 
fourth, that they are trying to find standards for judgment 
about the social products of one time as compared with those 
of other times, so that we may take more accurate account 
of our stock of social achievements ; and, fifth,— and here is 
the deepest philosophy of Dr. Small’s analysis,— that sociol- 
ogists are trying to discover in the facts of social conditions 
and resources material out of which to construct more con- 
crete and- specific and coherent ideals of the appropriate 
aims of human endeavor.* In this presence I would com- 
mend Dr. Small’s article on “The Value of Sociology to 
Working Pastors.” 

The great question arises, What kind of materials must be 
used to enable us to construct more concrete, specific, and 
coherent ideals of the appropriate aims of human endeavor? 
And the answer must be that an ideal state of society is to be 
found only when religious elements predominate; for, in 
studying sociology, we are searching for the philosophy of 
life, and both the religionist and the sociologist find that, no 
matter when society began, no matter when social combina- 
tions first began to organize their forces, religion played a 
prominent initiative part. There has been no race in its 
primeval days, with or without organizations, that has not 
had its religious ceremonials, with their deep and lasting in- 
fluence upon the purpose, character, and results of their 
associations. It does not matter how crude or how repulsive 
these ceremonials may appear to us now, they were the 
deepest expressions of the religious elements of man at one 
time. 


*Cf. the Outlook, June 17, 1899. 
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We, of this communion, might assert that some forms of 
theological dogma are simply the result of the superstitious 
religions found in the crudest races of men. A God ora 
number of Gods have always had possession of the minds of 
men. We believe in one immanent God, the source of all 
intelligence, who is all intelligence. This only raises us in 
the standard of religious culture and, I believe, in the power 
of religious force. We apply our religious culture to the 
shaping of human events, to the formation of human enter- 
prise, to the purpose of human organizations, and hence to 
the real purpose of society itself. We have grown out of 
savagery and barbarism and superstition in some degree; but 
that degree is immense when we compare the present with 
the far past, and whether we are dealing with society or with 
religion as a force in society, ; 
The struggles of men assume a different phase as the 
development of religious belief goes on, the development of 
social relations accompanying the religious development. 
We are just beginning to comprehend the living Christ in all 
the relations of men,— the Christ who lived before the Chris- 
tian era, and who has had a living personality since then. 
We believe more and more in the true essence of religion, 
which is the absolute foundation of the very best society. 
This is found in the utterance, “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” But this sentiment is as old as creation, as new as 
to-day. While all the races, crude and cultured, have had 
their God or Gods, all races have had their Christs; and the 
Christ idea in social development has been summed up in 
the command, “ What you do not like when done to your- 
self, do not do to others,” as the inspiration of the Chinese 
philosopher five hundred years before our own great Master, 
when from his inspiration came the command, ‘Do unto 
others as ye would that others would do unto you.” The 
Christ of the Buddhists gave the world the same inspiration ; 
and so did Seneca, and so did Kant. I have just read in a 
book entitled “‘ Better World Philosophy ” that this is the in- 
junction which has been proclaimed by the sublimest souls 
that have pondered and agonized over the sins. of beings. 
The injunction is to put yourself in the place of others. It 
is consideration of others as ardent as consideration of self. 
It is the balancing of abilities, the social ideal.* So, in the 
great command of the greatest teacher of divine truth the 
world has ever seen, and of inspired teachers before and 
since his birth and death,— the command, “ Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens,” — religion and sociology find their deepest 
expression and their truest harmony. 

But sociology deals with practical problems, with the great 
difficulties constantly besetting governments as the highest 
representations of social organization. How shall we deal 
with the poor and those needing the assistance of the well- 
to-do? Crude charity, as a sociological force, says they 
must be assisted. Religion, as a divine force, gives charity 
the first place in human qualities. Religion and sociology, 
making a scientific study of this very difficulty in human re- 
lations, teach us that there is as much danger in benevolence 
and philanthropy as in the neglect of philanthropic and be- 
nevolent impulses. Experience and examination and re- 
search show that crude charity is a menace to society. We 
throw many young men and women into penal institutions by 
our benevolent acts by bringing them up in reformatory and 
charitable institutions until old enough to earn their own liv- 
ing, and then sending them out into the world without the 
knowledge or the technical skill by which they can sustain 
themselves. More enlightened religion and more scientific 
sociology will right this wrong, and teach the true method 
under which men shall be equipped for life-work, and not 
simply educated to become public wards, Religion has in- 
vaded the prison, sociology has furnished the facts, and the 
religious heart, allied to sociological science, has developed 
penology into the science of reclamation. Religion has for- 


* Cf. ‘Better World Philosophy,’’ J. Howard Moore, p. 194. ; 
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gotten the wrathful God under which society justified itself 
in avenging its wrongs upon the wrong-doer, and has taught 
the world that the only true method is to treat the prisoner 
as a morally sick man, under the obligation that he shall be 
returned to society supplied with the knowledge the defi- 
ciency in which in a majority of cases brought him to the 
prison. r f \ 

Religion is reaching out into sociological lines in other 
It is putting its hand upon government and 
upon all the integral elements of government. It is influenc- 
ing the individual units of society, so that by their develop- 
ment and by their culture the government itself shall be as 
pure as its source,—a long struggle, to be sure; but religion 
and sociology as allied forces, or, as a better expression, re- 
ligion as a force in determining sociological work, is bring- 
ing about the regeneration. 

Sociology has as one of its departments political economy ; 
and,. although the economists resent all encroachments of 
religion or deny the existence of religion as a force in politi- 
cal economy, it is, nevertheless, an assured fact that religion 
is making a new political economy. The Ruskin school is 
increasing its student roll, and that increased student roll is 
developing new elements in the political and economic rela- 
tions of man. We can join with Henry D. Lloyd in his 
enthusiasm when he declares that there is a new political 
economy, which looks first to the care and culture of men; 
that there is a new self-interest of the individual, who puts 
his family before himself, his country before his family, man- 
kind before his country, because there is filtering into his 
conscience the vast fact that his share of what is done for 
him by mankind is of far more value to him than what he 
does for himself. This new political economy, which Mr. 
Lloyd describes as a new self-interest of the community, and 
which is going into the slums, factories, mines, and work- 
shops, desires ‘to make all safe by making its weakest safe ; 
and Mr. Lloyd closes with the statement that there is a new 
state,— the organized body of Christ,— which feeds the hun- 
gry, heals the sick, and visits those in prison, and gathers 
up the children,— a new religion, in fact, a religion of prog- 
ress and of man as a partner in the creation of that progress, 
creating new ideas, new species of plants and animals, new 
men, and new society. In this light, can we deny the force 
of religion in shaping our sociological work? Patriotism 
is born of religion, and patriotism is a power in the develop- 
ment of society; but in religion is found the very fundamen- 
tal principle of patriotism,—that is, loyalty to a principle, 
loyalty to country, and, through loyalty to country, loyalty 
to God. 

A German evangelical, Rudolph Todt, in applying physio- 
logical science to society, finds that political economy is the 
anatomy which makes known the construction of the body 
social; that socialism is the pathology that describes the 
maladies of society, and that the church represents the thera- 
peutics that prescribe the proper remedies. And on the title- 
page of his book he has inscribed the following: “ Whoever 
would understand the social question, and wishes to aid in 
solving it, must have on his right hand the works on political 
economy, on his left those on scientific socialism, and before 
him must keep open the New Testament.” 

How emphatically true it is that by the adoption of this 
principle the labor question, with all its ramifications, is lifted 
to a higher plane than the mere consideration of some of the 
narrow tenets which have accompanied its discussion! The 
hours of labor, the question of wages, in this light do not 
constitute the labor question, but the great struggle of hu- 
manity to secure a higher standard of living, to be able to 
indulge in the spiritual affairs of life, those affairs that are 
above and beyond the mere contest for subsistence, And in 
the settlement of ‘labor difficulties, the contests between 
labor and capital as represented by laborers and capitalists, 
this principle is the only one that.can have any effective or 
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lasting influence. Very many strikes and lockouts are the 
result of close observance of David Harum’s golden rule for 
the horse-trader,— “‘ Do unto the other fellow. as you think the 
other fellow is going to do unto you, and do it fust.” When 
this jockey rule in labor matters is displaced by the true 
golden rule, labor wars will cease or be carried on purely on 
ethical and economic lines, avoiding those disastrous per- 
sonal conflicts which not only interfere with business, as 
represented by the parties involved, but disturb the whole 
community. The labor question can be treated or solved 
only by Mr. Dole’s “ Coming People,”— people who apply 
religion and knowledge at the same time to a specific ques- 
tion. 

We must adopt the therapeutics taught by religion. We 
must understand the maladies of society through sociological 
science. Each teaches that the greatest enemy of the hu- 
man race, as well as the greatest impelling force to human 
progress and civilization, is selfishness. The egoism of man 
has carried him into the worst.crimes, both individually and 
collectively, the world has ever witnessed. Egoism has also 
carried him into the sublimest altruism and into the most 
aggressive movements for the benefit of the race at large. 
There is no act of altruism that has not in it the elements of 
selfishness. Religion would teach us that the selfishness. or 
the egoism shall be of the purest quality, shall be that self- 
ishness which demands of a man such service as_ shall 
increase the happiness of those for whom it is intended as 
much as for his own happiness. Man lives by competitive 
force. He desires to win in the race. Religion teaches him 
that his service must be for humanity, and not for himself 
alone. It teaches that his restlessness, which was born when 
man came on the earth, must be shaped, guided, and used in 
the interest of all. 

So we can draw living principles from all the reformers, 
of whatever name or distinction, the world has ever seen. 
The socialist teaches that society should be conducted on the 
basis of demanding from each man according to his ability 
and giving to each according to his needs,— a doctrine which 
has in it the essence of Christ’s command, but which is 
dangerous unless intelligently carried out. The facts of 
sociology teach us the results of reckless adhesion to it; 
while religion, on the other hand, teaches us the great benefits 
of its intelligent adoption in the light of the principles of the 
Christian religion. / 

Man is full of faults. Sociology undertakes to reveal the 
faults of man in his social relations, not in a theological 
sense, but in a practical sense. The application of the true 
essence of religion is correcting these faults and making the 
very passions of men forcible in the service of God. 

It is not my province at this time to speak to the clergy of 
the necessity of knowledge in the science of sociology ; but it 
may be intimated that the pulpit is not a lyceum, is not a 
platform for the especial discussion of sociological questions, 
but that it is and should be a medium of instruction in those 
deep, practical, religious principles which, applied to ordi- 
nary, every-day human affairs, will lead to a better under- 
standing, to a truer reform than we have seen, and to the 
enlightenment of men. The attempt to apply religion to 
sociological conditions, without a knowledge of all that the 
science of sociology can disclose in any particular direction, 
comes very near being an intellectual, if not a moral, crime, 
The pulpit is the place for the deepest religious instruction ; 
but, as the deepest religious instruction means the welfare of 
the human race in its social relations, the pulpit has a power 
for good or evil in the direction of this paper which cannot 
be estimated. Let the teaching of the pulpit be in the light 
of actual sociological science, and then the broadest and the 
most satisfactory results will be reached. Whoever under- 
takes to study science in any department, whether geology 
or sociology or biology or anthropology, without under- 
standing the religious interpretation of the facts which these 
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sciences disclose, falls short of his duty, falls short in his 
comprehension of the real, living Christ that pervades all ele- 
ments of all society and all revelations of science. 


Religion and Citizenship. 


BY ADELBERT MOOT, ESQ. 


For thousands of years, rulers took it for granted that it 
was their function to prescribe the form of religious belief 
that should be lawful. The thought of an individual liberty 
that could defy the ruler had not then developed. Religious 
liberty, in the full sense, developed slowly. Rulers had es- 
tablished State religions everywhere; and rulers and estab- 
lished religions alike, for selfish reasons, resisted all relig- 
ious change or development. The simple religion of Jesus 
found such established religions, and had to contend with 
them. For centuries, Christianity made headway with the 
people because it was an “undefiled religion ” that could be 
briefly described by a disciple as visiting “the fatherless and 
the afflicted ” and keeping “ unspotted from the world.” The 
Master summed up all the Scriptures in the comprehensive 
injunction to “love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind, and ... “hy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

The early Christians may have failed in some things; but 
their conduct was such as to show the worth of such a simple 
religion, when put into action. They made their fellows 
happy with human sympathy and helpfulness. The good 
Samaritan was multiplied. The Christian religion was seen 
to be a way of living, a manner of life. Justice was bound to 
be done where they obeyed the command to “ love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Nay, more; for thereby justice was also 
tempered with mercy. 

The advance toward an ideal society thus produced made 
Christians numerous, despite repeated persecutions inspired 
by the jealous established religions of the time. Officials of 
the government began to be converted to this new religion. 
To prevent further persecutions or to advance their own 
interests, they sought to convert the rulers, and in time suc- 
ceeded. These rulers grafted on some of the illogical doc- 
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religions, to make the new religion more popular with masses 
who had not yet accepted Christianity. This mongrel 
Christianity was then made the State religion as a matter of 
course, As the State religion, pomp, ceremony, and func- 
tions continued to be added until the religion of Jesus was 
corrupted almost beyond recognition. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was developed; and a famous passage of John was 
forged and interpolated centuries after the death of Christ 
and his disciples, to uphold that doctrine else lacking sup- 
port in the Gospels. 

The power of the Church grew until the head of the 
Church dominated all, and kings and States could not tell 
where their rights began and those of the pope ended. In- 
dividuals had no religious liberty. A citizen then could not 
govern or help govern, think or help think, unless the citizen 
did so as the servant and puppet of the Church or State. -__ 

But this power of Church and State became too great. A 
fashionable religion, a State religion, had been so corrupted 
that even the priests of the Church rebelled. The Reforma- 
tion began as a protest against the latest and most apparent 
corruptions. 
church and the numerous churches that sprung up over 
which was the true church. With fire and sword the world 
was deluged with blood; and men were made paupers by 
the pretended followers of the Prince of Peace, that the true 
religion alone might be established. America was discovered 
just before the Reformation, and this country was partly 
settled before the wars for religious supremacy were finished. 
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Our colonies at first were little wiser than their times; and 
they, too, established their State religions, Protestant in vari- 
ous forms or Catholic, as the case might be. Fortunately, 
there were churches enough so that a man could move to 
another colony if the religion of his own colony did not suit 
him. But the danger of losing valuable inhabitants made the 
sparsely settled colonies more tolerant of religious differences. 
In the colonies planted to carry out some religious theory and 
enforce it by law, we find the laws a strange mixture of the 
Old Testament and worldly wisdom. The religion revealed 
in their statutes was largely a religion of don’ts. To read 
their statutes, one would suppose they never read what 
Christ said about the Sabbath or of what he did on the 
Sabbath. They appear to have overlooked his example in 
eating and drinking and consorting, with sinners on other 
days. The Old Testament, not the new one, seems to have 
been their guide. 

What wonder that all this should have produced the inevi- 
table reaction. When the struggle for a larger liberty, or at 
least to preserve the existing liberty, began as the Revolution, 


it was bound to make individual liberty more complete, if it 


succeeded. Liberty was seen to be but half attained, if 
complete individual religious liberty was not obtained. Be- 
fore the Revolution was ended, therefore, the constitutions 
began to take a form that disestablished the existing State 
churches, although that task was not completed until long 
after the Revolution. 

And so to-day, in State and nation, our citizens are guar- 
anteed religious freedom; while the Czar of Russia, the 
Emperor of Germany, the Empress of India and Queen of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and many other 
rulers of civilized States, rule over a large part of this world 
wherein the State still determines the legal form of religion. 
Princes still change their religion legally, as they do their 
names, that they may rule another State. And all this is 
done in the name of and for the sake of the religion of 
Jesus in the year 1899 ! 

Considering these facts, is it any wonder that our states- 
men and citizens should have a prejudice against religion in 
affairs of State? Put the question to them, and a majority 
of our citizens —I had almost said church members — will 
say, “ No! I want no ‘religion and citizenship’ mixed to- 
gether for me.” So much do they fear a repetition of relig- 
ious struggles for supremacy, and the attendant evils, from 
which this country has been happily spared, that sensible 
men often study the statistics, and then find themselves 
possessed of the Catholic mania. But they need have no 
fears ; for, even in other countries where established churches 
still exist, the spirit of the age has long made such results 
impossible. There will still be legal tiffs over the proper 
millinery or fashion of the service, such as we have recently 
seen in England; but there will be no bloodshed by people 
who are intent upon the mere detail of a ritual. 

In this country, too, the leaders among the Catholics are 
alive to the time. They know the Catholic Church itself will 
have a future in this country only as it adapts itself to the 
spirit of the times, the progress of the age. In the free 
utterances of the present leaders of the Catholic Church in 
this country, we may discover a patriotism, a progress, a 
love of freedom, that argue well for the future of our 
country and the security of all religions. The Catholic 
leaders here realize that religion obeys the law of evolution, 
Little by little the unfit and outgrown of each religion is 
sloughed off and left behind. ‘The religion that cannot grow 
and develop in accordance with the law of evolution is 
already doomed. .The unfit religions cannot survive. No 
human effort can keep an unfit religion alive. In the 
changes going on about us we can already see how fast this 
truth is asserting itself. re 

No form of Unitarianism ever became an established relig- 
ion. So the simple religion of Jesus, as we understand it, 
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escaped corruption by unscrupulous rulers. To-day the 
preamble to our constitution states our religious belief in the 
words of Jesus as “summed up in love to God and love to 
man.” What other Church has so sure and simple a creed? 
This our creed is no outgrown, man-made creed, The truth 
upon which we stand is a living truth. ‘This truth is for a 
working world. It is often said the Unitarians have no 
religion but righteousness. Our creed is our answer to that 
charge. But, if the charge were true, how many passages 
you find in the Bible that take-just that view of religion ! 

In the helpful lives and examples of our own people, from 
the pulpit to the pews, many of us feel sure we find the 
legitimate result of such a religion when lived and practised 
from day to day, Could we have a nation of such citizens, 
their religion would be sure to dominate its affairs. Such 
citizens cannot keep their religion out of their lives, their 
business, or their politics. They cannot do it because their 
religion is a part of them. Their religion is not a belief 
about things, but a part of life itself. Itwas of such citizens, 
putting their religion into their lives, that it was long since 
said, “ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” ‘This pithy state- 
ment, based upon observation and experience thousands of 
years ago, is still a true statement. It sums up the discus- 
sion in favor of religion as the basis of citizenship. ‘This, 
however, does not mean an established religion. We stand 
for absolute religious liberty, and this means we are opposed 
to all State churches. Most of us would even tax church 
property for this reason, among others. 

There is a deep-seated prejudice against religion in pol- 
itics, largely due to ignorance as to what real religion is and 
what it has done in spite of all corruption and selfish power 
that has hampered its work. Then, too, politicians who 
seek selfish ends at the expense of the public do not like to 
have some minister, like Henry Ward Beecher, selling some 
beautiful slave in their church, or arguing the right or wrong 
of some political issue on moral or religious grounds. Such 
conduct interferes with the “ personal comfort” of politicians, 
who insist that religion has nothing to do with politics. 


_ Ministers and church members who insist upon discussing 


moral questions, when such questions are involved in politics, 
are disagreeable persons. They may disarrange the whole 
plan of a politician. But questions of war and peace, or of 
government, are generally moral questions in the last analy- 
sis. They are questions that are really comprehended in 
“love thy neighbor as thyself.” Then let the minister dis- 
cuss them, if he understands them. The common trouble is, 
the minister discusses them first, finds out about them later. 

Much of the prejudice against religion in affairs of State is 
based upon ignorance or a one-sided view of history. With 
‘all her faults, we owe a debt to the Catholic Church which is 
too seldom acknowledged. That Church slowly raised 
pagans and heathen to a point where they could see the 
faults of the Church herself, and where they undertook to 
correct those faults by founding numerous protesting 
churches that’ should be fountains of pure and undefiled 
religion. To be sure, many of these churches were very 
narrow and dogmatic; but for the most part they stood for 
pure and helpful human relations. But the very sanctity of 
the home for which they stood was first established by the 
Catholic Church. That Church found our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors selling and buying their wives like cattle. The 
daughter might be and often was legally sold like a young 
colt. It was no crime to capture a rich maiden and marry 
her by force or fraud. Having obtained her in this manner, 
her property became that of her husband, to be squandered 
at pleasure even upon another woman, The honest but 
unfortunate debtor was a felon: slavery was his doom. 
Against such Paganism the Catholic Church struggled for 
centuries, until slowly it carried point after point. In that 
struggle, religion, through an imperfect Church, was the 
reforming principle that changed the law from wrong to 
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right. The sanctity of woman’s person was established, her 
personal liberty was made secure, and the home and family 
were given a safe, sure, and pure basis upon which to rest. 
Had religion done nothing more than this, in time the 
family, the foundation of the State, would have produced the 
rest of our civilization. So great a service to society, after 
the Roman overflow of impurity that threatened society with 
destruction, would have justified an established church 
despite the evils that came with it. In fact, the established 
church was but a step in the evolution of our present civil- 
ization. 

The prejudice against religion in affairs of State and in 
politics is really a prejudice against theology instead of real 
religion. All Christian teligions profess to stand with us 
upon the principles of our creed, but they add many things 
thereto. There are their beliefs about God, about Christ, 
about the Virgin Mary, about the Holy Ghost, about angels, 
about heaven, about hell, about eternal punishment, about 
Satan, about devils, about churches, about saints, about mira- 
cles, about the Bible, about creeds, about rituals, about ser- 
mons, about Sunday, about the Sabbath, about baptism, about 
infant damnation, about foreordination, about free will, about 
conversion, about the elect, and many other things. Then 
to-day evolution, the new theology, so called, Prof. Briggs, 
and heretical teachings of geology and science generally, are 
vital matters of belief, in the opinion of most so-called Chris- 
tians. ; 

By our stand upon the religion of Jesus a/one, as he set it 
forth, with all these latter-day and unnecessary beliefs about 
it removed from it, we take a stand unobjectionable to any 
religion. In the Parliament of Religions at Chicago no per- 
son, so far as I observed, questioned love to God and love to 
man as the essence of every religion deserving the name. 
Love to God we can show here by showing love to man; for 
this is the essence of the parable of the good Samaritan, the 
prodigal son, and the other teachings of Christ by precept 
and act. 

Apply our unquestioned religious principles, then, in this 
country ; for, as all profess these principles, at least, all can 
apply them. This ts a co-operative government. We, its citi- 
zens, are the rulers of this country. As rulers, we should 
aim to exalt our nation. Righteousness will exalt it. By 
exalting the nation, we exalt our neighbors. 

How can righteousness exalt a nation? 
while it is mere sentiment, or thought. 
when it is righteousness in action. Citizens alone can put it 
in action. We must lift the nation’s burdens. In this coun- 
try we have white men’s burdens, black men’s burdens, red 
men’s burdens to lift. These burdens are our burdens as 
citizens. We must not only lift, but we must carry these 
burdens. To lift and carry these burdens is religion. In 
his last annual address, President Wright of the American 
Unitarian Association put this tersely and well in a few sen- 
tences, when he said,— 

“We must recognize, preach, and practise. the great com- 
mand of the great Master,— ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ 
This is the essence of religion.” : 

We must practise burden-carrying, then, if we would know 
the essence of true religion. Burden-carrying has made 
England strong, has developed her strength until she has 
become a mighty nation. The strong are not always just or 
merciful. Still, England is the most just nation in Europe; 
is much more broad, just, and merciful than she was before 
she became so strong. But she is not yet infallible, when 
her own interests are involved. 

This country now needs the help of her citizens in solving 
live moral, religious, and legal problems of far-reaching im- 
portance. pe’ 

To-day civilization in this country is threatened with 
social impurity and easy divorces, but the Church again lifts 
up her voice in eloquent warning. We must profit by the 
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experience of Rome and France, or we are in peril. The 
rigid rules of the Church go too far; but our laws of divorce 
are far too lax in most of our States, and it is the duty of 
the citizen to put religious principles of right into them. If 
we’ do not preserve the family, the only sure foundation 
stone of our country will be removed, and the superstructure 
will totter and fall. 

Nor is it impossible to correct missteps in our form of 
government. That giant wrong, slavery, crept into our re- 
public, into its Constitution, and became one of our corner- 
stones, upon which rested nearly one-half our edifice for 
three-quarters of a century. Beside it all evils of to-day seem 
insignificant. Apparently, justice to the slave was forever 
impossible. Our highest court indorsed the doctrine that 
the slave had no rights that a white man was bound to ré- 
spect. Impractical abolitionists apparently made his case 
still worse. But they appealed to the religious sense of the 
nation. Despite literal quotations from the Bible, and the 
attitude of the pulpit and press, which was cowardly in the 
main, the religious sense of the nation was aroused. ‘“ Love 
to man” took the form of demanding justice for the poorest, 
the lowest, the most degraded and friendless. The appeal 
to the religious conscience of the nation was not in vain. A 
literal reading of the Bible gave way to the command of the 
Master. ‘The spirit of the Bible made alive, and the letter 
could not kill or enslave. The patient, humble, unknown 
lawyer of a Western village, wise and practical, arose, and 
said: This evil is too great to kill at once. But we will stop 
its spread; and, if it cannot grow, in time it must die. If the 
law will not permit us to stop it, the law is contrary to the 
Declaration of Independence and the eternal law of right; 
and we will right the law and right the wrong of slavery, too. 
When the slaveholders heard this from this practical man, 
who could wait and fight as Nature fights, they were afraid. 
They knew, then, the battle was on between right and wrong 
(as Lincoln himself said). They feared he was right, and 
the result would be that which he predicted. Their fear was 
so great it led them to attempt the destruction of the nation, 
that slavery might live. Little did they or Lincoln think 
the end would come so soon or as it did; but, when Lincoln 
saw that he must kill slavery to save the nation, slavery was 
killed. 

Now what made Lincoln so truly eloquent in that fight? 
Was it some form of belief about God or the Church or its 
rites, doctrines, and ceremonies? Not at all. His source of 
inspiration was his “love” for his “neighbor.” That love 
was not a sentiment, but a love that caused him to do some- 
thing. As a citizen, he went into politics with an issue that 
was a religious issue. It was not so announced at all times, 
but we can all so see it now. Of course, Lincoln could not 
have rendered such a service to his country and his race 
without other citizens who could understand, follow, and 
help. However imperfect existing religious beliefs may have 
been, the work done was a true religious work. That work 
would have been impossible if our people had not been a 
religious people. The most eloquent speech of modern 
times, Lincoln’s second inaugural address, shows us the 
religious spirit as his motive power; for that matchless ad- 
dress is the sequence to Lincoln’s struggle, and reads like 
Holy Writ. 

The example of Lincoln alone makes clear the duty of 
every citizen to put his religion into his politics. 

Our nation cannot progress if this is not done continually, 
“Thou shalt not steal” applies to the spoils’ system and 
condemns it. No party, no boss, no man, owns a single 
political office. By law every single office belongs to the 
people. The officials are to be their servants, not their 
bosses. ‘The offices, then, are to be awarded to the most 
capable servants. These servants are to be retained while 
they are most capable. Their political beliefs have nothing 
to do with their fitness. 
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- When, therefore, a party, an official, or a boss, takes a 
public office, large or small, to pay a party or a personal 
debt to some worker or striker or to give as a present to 
some personal friend, that act is not in substance different 
from petit or grand larceny. Cleveland was right: public 
office is a public trust. It is not a private snap. As a 
public trust, it should be given to those whose integrity and 
ability entitle them to public trust. ‘ 

We must maintain this position against all comers. This 
way alone lies freedom from corruption, from tax-eating. 
from a corrupt, office-brokering set of camp-followers. -Here, 
too, the law of evolution holds. We must accept the fit, 
reject the unfit. Merit alone is the test of nature, and our 
government must conform to that law if it would survive. 
This was the wisdom of the fathers. It is the wisdom of 
England that has changed her government from one of the 
most corrupt to one of the purest. If we would repeat her 
triumphs in Egypt and elsewhere, we must see to it that in 
Porto Rico, Cuba, the Philippines, and even at home, merit 
should be the only test of fitness for public office. 
the President of our own party takes a step backward on 
this point, as he has despite all excuses, we must condemn 
his action. We must insist that he keep the promises of 
himself and his party. When we are told he did what he 
did because Congress was going to. attack civil service 
reform, we must ask, “Is our President then afraid?” We 
must point to Roosevelt fighting Congress and cabinet offi- 
cers and politicians openly on the same issue, and winning. 
We must point to Roosevelt again, giving us almost a model 
civil service law in New York, despite the politicians of both 
parties. Did Lincoln draw back when the forces of evil 
combined and offered battle? Did the knightly Curtis yield 
ground when his aggressive charge met opposition? And 
cannot our President hold the ground won by others? We, 
too, must have courage. We must win that ground back, 
and more. The civil service reformers hold the balance 
of power by an immense majority. With right on their side, 
they are bound to win; for, in Lincoln’s words, “ Right 
makes might.” It will not do to tell us there was no step 
backward, when the official cries of triumph in State plat- 
forms of his own party condemn the President more than we 
condemn him. 

As a lifelong Republican and a personal supporter, I 
write these words with regret; but it is the religious duty of 
the citizen to put the cause of his country before party or 
person, where the issue is so important, and to condemn acts 
of such importance where they make against the common 
weal. Gov. Roosevelt is fond of quoting from a little speech 


made by Mr. Slicer in Buffalo some years ago, when he said - 


we did not need brilliant qualities in the public service so 
much as we need “ courage, honesty, and common sense.” This 


statement is true; and the courage referred to is courage to- 


oppose your party, even your friend, when they are in the 
wrong,— courage to say they have taken “a step backward” 
when you have carefully investigated and reached that 
conclusion. 

That, however, is a different thing from attacking motives. 
I doubt not the motives of the President. There are some 
excuses for his mistake, but they are insufficient. He and 
Secretary Gage have been true friends of civil service reform 
in the past. We do not need to make either an enemy now 
by unjustly assailing his motives. We must be just, even 
to them on this issue. But we must say they erred in judg- 
ment, made a grave mistake; for that is the fact. A good 
record on civil service reform in the past, raising a presump- 
tion in favor of good motives, entitles the President to have 
such mistake treated as a mistake. On the stump, and in 
the press, too, little attention is paid to this distinction be- 
tween mistakes and acts due to corrupt motives. An office- 
holder does not become infallible because he becomes an 
office-holder; but, if he attends to business and does his 
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best, we can overlook his honest mistakes, if not too nu- 
merous. 

Many honest men refuse to serve the public because they 
see so many unjust attacks upon the motives of public men. 
The unthinking public think the mass of public servants are 
dishonest. Such is not the fact. The great majority of 
officials of the national government are incorruptibly honest. 
Government contracts are generally rigorously ‘enforced. 
The statistics show astonishing sums of money handled with 
a percentage of loss so small itis almost infinitesimal. Our 
yellow journals say nothing of this record, Murders, 
scandals, defalcations, unjust charges of shortcomings in 
office, based only upon suspicion in too many cases, are the 
only picture of our life they give us morning, noon, and 
night. Boston, New York, and Chicago, and some of the 
smaller cities and most country villages, have one or more 
papers that minimize this view; but even those papers fail 
to paint the millions of honest men and women, and their 
homes, in their true light. Vice, not virtue, is the picture 
too much in public view. Choate hit it all when he said the 
Sun made vice so attractive in the morning and the Evening 
Post made virtue so repulsive in the evening it was hard 
work to remain a Christian in New York, Much as we owe 
the press as a great educational power that has moved us 
ahead rapidly the past century, we cannot overlook these 
grave faults. 

The loss to the tax-payer comes, not through dishonesty 
in the majority of our citizens or officials, but through the 
spoils system, with needless officials drawing unnecessary 
salaries, so the citizen must strike the spoils system to get 
improvement. The principal inducements for putting an unfit 
or bad man in office or keeping him there will disappear 
when the spoils system is destroyed. 

But we must be just; and that means we must defend, 
justify, when unjust charges are made. To criticise ever, and 
never praise or even approve, is to adopt the faulty method 
of some newspapers and speakers, who never exercise half 
the influence they ought with a better method. And we may 
also discuss and not decide, because we lack information 
necessary to a decision. A premature decision upon incom- 
plete information is usually unwise. Just such decisions 
constantly menace republics. Apply these principles to our 
public questions.. There is much calling of names, such as 
traitor, usurper, tyrant, slave, on each side of the Philippine 
question. These names question motive, but each side is 
sincere and honest. Heat alone prevents them from seeing 
this. Some of our most esteemed public servants have 
honestly stood against popular sentiment. I do not attempt 
to decide the Philippine question. Ihave not the knowledge 
to doit. Most of us lack the knowledge to decide it. But 
I do bespeak fair discussion, full discussion, without heat or 
questioning motives on either side, Full and fair discussion 
usually leads to a correct solution. It should do so on this 
question, The Filipinos are not yet schooled in self-govern- 
ment by one hundred and fifty years’ experience as we were 
when we produced the Declaration of Independence. The 
principles of the Declaration of Independence should be 
applied to the Filipinos; but they cannot be applied until 
they are ready for them. “Love thy neighbor” must be 
applied here as elsewhere to get a right result. 

It is in our larger cities that self-government is poorest. 
In the rural towns and small villages and cities the adminis- 
tration of local governments is generally honest and eco- 
nomical. In some, but not all, of the large cities, we find 
the corrupt spots that the citizen must attack. New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, seem to be the worst. 
There able men are so busy making money, so selfish or in- 
different, that they often forget their duties as citizens. Even 
church members do not understand their duties to their neigh- 
bors. ‘The result has been multiplied offices, extravagant sal- 
aries, jobs and steals that haye cost the tax-payers of those 
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cities millions. In Tweed’s day the non-partisan committee 
of seventy showed the way to meet such evils. But they closed 
the doors after the horse had gone. Theydid good. For the 
punishment they gave Tweed is remembered by Tammany 
with profit'to the public to this day. But prevention is bet- 
ter than sickness, even if you do escape death. So our non- 
partisan committees must do as we do in Buffalo. ‘They 
must get good nominations out of the old parties if they can. 
If they get good nominations from each, let them stand neu- 
tral. If they get mixed nominations from each, a common 
case, let them condemn the bad and approve the good. If 
they get bad nominations from each, let them condemn both, 
and run an independent ticket. The independent nomina- 
tion should be rare, because proper treatment of political 
parties should produce sufficient nominations on one ticket 
or the other from which to elect a full staff of local officers. 
In Buffalo, acting upon this principle year after year has 
driven the political parties to good nominations in self- 
defence. After electing men from opposing tickets by large 
majorities year after year, the lesson has been learned. 
Bosses, politicians, and parties no longer sneer when you can 
make or break them, And, when they are on their good be- 
havior, we, too, show all the Christian virtues to perfection. 
Then the “boss” becomes merely a leader, and the “ma- 
chine” only the party organization. In this way, we soon 
come to realize that, if our officials are not what they should 
be, we are generally at fault. 

Many good men take a pessimistic view of our country. 
They think and say things are going from bad to worse. They 
are mistaken, for such is not the fact. Over $250,000,000 
a year is spent in training over 15,000,000 young citizens 
who will be our future rulers. This training now starts with 
the kindergarten, which does such effective work that even 
the slums yield few, if any, paupers and criminals from the 
children who have received this training, as is shown by the 
remarkable record of San Francisco and other cities. 

The number of men and women thoroughly trained in 
high schools and colleges has increased during the last 
twenty-five years out of all proportion to our growth in popu- 
lation and wealth. We are beginning to create the only true 
aristocracy,— an aristocracy of culture and brains, quite inde- 
pendent of mere wealth or political position. 

In the second or third generation, millions of immigrants 
have been fused into the body politic; and among them to- 
day we find our most patriotic and valuable citizens. In- 
stead of immigrants being a source of danger, our public 
schools and elective franchise have transformed them into a 
‘source of strength and power. While the quality of immi- 
grants arriving to-day is not equal to that of a generation 
ago, yet the vast majority are still honest men and women 
seeking a better home and country; and, with larger oppor- 
tunities, such men and women are bound to make good 
citizens and to rear good citizens. Even the undesirable 
minority is free from paupers, criminals, and diseased persons, 
if the law is enforced. Jacob Riis has shown us that the 
most undesirable immigrants of to-day may be made worthy 
citizens, even in the city of New York, if the command 
“love thy neighbor” is obeyed, as it is by citizens like 
Jacob Riis. 

We have recently purified the ballot by ballot reform. The 
State now not only punishes crime, but reforms the offender, 
if possible, if he be not too old and hardened. It goes 
further, and prevents disease by compelling cleanliness and 
isolating infection and contagion. If misfortune comes, if 
private charity. does not relieve by helping victims to help 
themselves, the State steps into the breach. The individual 
kindness of past centuries has developed into governmental 
duty and obligation to the poor and unfortunate. Individuals 
and the government alike endeavor to relieve his misfortunes 
and give him another chance. There is now more danger 
that the lazy, shiftless, and criminal will be fed, clothed, and 
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housed too well than there is that they will suffer from neg- 
lect or want. 

The good Samaritan of to-day, like Mr. Letchworth, in- 
stead of relieving their individual wants, studies the condi- 
tion of the unfortunate in all countries, and ends a quarter 
of a century of thought and care for their betterment by 
causing the State to become responsible for even the un- 
fortunate epileptic. In such cases, we can trace the religion 
of the citizen through his action and his life into the very life 
and law of the State. In short, religion through the citizen 
who rules is easily traced into the laws made by the citizen. 
It follows, then, if citizens believe in love to their neighbors 
in a republic, which is merely a co-operative government of 
all, for all, the belief of the citizens will somehow become the 
law of the State. In this government, as compared with 
ancient governments, we see the effect of such beliefs up- 
lifting and transforming government. Our task is well begun, 
but far from finished. Men like Jacob Riis still find enough 
to do in letting the light into the slums of New York.. There 
are still men and women enough who find it difficult to get 
an equal chance for life, liberty, and property, although that 
is what we undertake to guarantee to each and all. 

We are only beginning to learn that schools and hospitals 
do the best kind of preaching in either home or foreign mis- 
sions. Our ministers are only beginning to learn that they 
can do quite as much by what they say and how they live 
outside the pulpit as they can by repeating creeds or preach- 
ing sermons in the pulpit. 

Nations are beginning to submit their differences to arbi- 
tration, and to provide for an international court of arbitra- 
tion, that war may be eliminated by nature’s process, as a 
thing unfit to survive, because unfit to be used by a Christian 
nation. 

In the evolution of the law, the commandment “ Thou 
shalt not kill” from controlling individuals is coming to con- 
trol nations, and the commandment “ Love thy neighbor” is 
becoming the dynamic force which uplifts nations as it has 
uplifted individuals. All who believe in a God and in his 
laws, which have lifted man from the condition of a cave 
bear to his present condition, are compelled to believe in the 
future advancement of man along the line of evolution. 
Governments, too, must partake of this evolution; and the 
last government, and the best government, is self-govern- 
ment. We cannot doubt, therefore, that, despite burdens 
and difficulties and complications which must be solved, the 
very solution of those difficulties will strengthen and lift us 
to higher things. He who reads the matchless address of 
Lowell upon Democracy cannot doubt the ultimate end of 
this country if we are true to the eternal law that moves us. 
When perfect “love” to “thy neighbor’ shall become the 
law of the land, the millennium will be an accomplished fact. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


BY HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


The purpose of the meeting, as I understand it, is first, to 
promote a better understanding of the aims, the policy, and 
the work of the American Unitarian Association. 

Second, to remove any doubts—if doubts exist— as to 
the necessity of its work. 

Third, to remove any misapprehensions which may exist 
in regard to the aims and work of the Association. 

Fourth, to so explain and present its policy that it shall 
command the approval and support of the representatives of 
all our churches, 

The American Unitarian Association probably has its 
faults; but, so far as I understand them, they are faults of 
conditions. I believe the Association has the confidence 
and support of the Unitarian denomination throughout the 
country. Its seventy-five years of work ought to have 
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brought that result. Nevertheless, there are misapprehen- 
sions about that work which sometimes indicate a lack of 
confidence here and there. I have heard this among other 
things, that last year the Association expended ten thousand 
dollars less than it received, that it is an organization that 
should expend all that it receives, and there should be no 
surplus. On account of that a wealthy and very good 
business man withdrew his contribution, for he said that if 
an organization does not expend its whole income, there is 
mismanagement somewhere. The answer to this is that the 
Association must make its appropriations on what it expects 
to receive. It must make the appropriations for 1900 in 
1899, and on what it expects to receive, not on what it has 
in the bank. Making the estimates on that basis, through 
the generosity of the denomination, it received last year ten 
thousand dollars more than it expended. You may rest 
assured they will make that up in appropriations for the 
coming year. Then perhaps business may be dull, and 
the receipts not be equal to the appropriations. What is to 
be done? The Association must borrow that some way. It 
must tide over the difficulty ; for its pledges to the societies it 
is aiding are sacred pledges, and they must be carried out. 
That is one of the misapprehensions which it is well, 
perhaps, to explain. 

Another misapprehension or misunderstanding lies in the 
fact of the claim that the Unitarian body is, as Dr. Bellows 
used to call it, an unsectarian sect. That can be claimed as 
the condition of the Unitarian body to-day. It is an unsec- 
tarian sect; but it has certain aims and purposes which must 
be carried out, and which have been laid before you. Every 
organization has some purpose, and the purpose of the 
Association is to increase the non-sectarian sentiment of the 
world by broadening its religious views; but, in order to do 
this, there must be organization of some kind for the very 
purpose of extending its views. Yet there are men and 
women, thoroughly in sympathy with us at heart, who object 
to this, because they think it stands for sectarian work. Yet 
it has no ecclesiastical power. It has simply an executive 
board, elected for the sole purpose of carrying out the will of 
the whole body. If the body of the Unitarian denomination 
in this country desires to abandon organized work, then it 
should not support the American Unitarian Association. 
That whole idea, which existed more broadly thirty or 
forty years ago than now, of non-sectarian methods, has 
had a retarding influence on the work that we are set to per- 
form. 

There is a misunderstanding about the work of allied 
bodies. ‘There is this Association, and there is the National 
Conference. There is the Women’s Alliance and the local 
conferences, all working to one end, each in its own way. 
All work for the great purpose of extending our belief. And 
yet about this very multiplicity of organization we hear 
criticism which injures one or the other. The American Uni- 
tarian Association works at one end of the line, and the 
Women’s Alliance at the other. The American Unitarian 
Association has been working for seventy-five years. Its 
aims have been before the people all these years. The 
Women’s Alliance comes as a great help to stimulate and 
foster local enterprise. It collects its funds and dispenses 
them in its own way; and yet individuals, when asked to con- 
tribute to the treasury of the Association, have objected be- 
cause the Women’s Alliance raises nearly as much — about 
$50,000 the past year—as, the Association itself raises, 
which last year was nearly $57,500, the point being that there 
is no necessity existing to make contributions to the Associa- - 
tion. There need be no comparison of the work of the two 
bodies. Certainly there can be no comparison the results 
of which would not be thoroughly creditable to each associa- 
tion. ‘The Women’s Alliance is organized for one purpose. 
It carries out that purpose in a very grand way. It raises 
money for local purposes, and its contributions are used in 
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aiding societies locally. The purpose of the Alliance is to 
promote local organizations of women for missionary and 
denominational work. It in no way contributes to the funds 
of the American Unitarian Association, which has charge of 
the missionary work of the whole body. And, as will appear 
later, there is no conflict of duties. Hence there should be 
no comparison of the amounts collected; but, if such com- 
parison is to be made, it should be just to the Association, 
which, if it counted its funds on the same basis as the total 
collection of the Alliance is made up, would have a total 
reaching into the millions. 

The Association always facilitates the work of the Women’s 
Alliance, which is bringing vital interest in a noble way into 
this work. The American Unitarian Association always wel- 
comes its work as that of a sister who is helping a brother in 
the laborious work he is trying to do. 

During the first half of its existence the American Uni- 
tarian Association performed its service almost entirely in the 
New England States. When the great West and North-west 
were settled, Unitarianism was carried there. In the South 
there was no Unitarianism. It has sprung up there now; 
and you may find some struggling group of Unitarians trying 
to perfect an organization there, so that they can carry 
to their neighbors the gospel of our communion. It was 
natural that, the idea should have sprung up that the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is a local organization, devoted to 
the interests of Unitarianism in New England, and, perhaps, 
in some of the Middle States,—a feeling that the Associa- 
tion does not reach far enough, that it is not in reality a 
national body. A few figures will satisfy amy man that 
that is a mistake. 

- According to the report of the treasurer for the fiscal year 
closing April 30, 1898, it is seen that, of the total contribu- 
tions of the churches, New England contributes a little less 


. than 75 per cent., the Middle States about 24 per cent., and 


the rest of the country a little over 14 per cent. ; while, of the 
contributions disbursed for the mission work of the Associa- 
tion, New England receives a little over 30 per cent., the 
Middle States a little over 19 per cent., and the rest of the 
country over 50 per cent., the Western States alone taking 
31 per cent. of the whole expenditure, and the Southern and 
Pacific States 19 per cent. Nothing could more forcibly 
show that the American Unitarian Association is a national 
body than these figures. 

There may be other misconceptions, but they are not im- 
portant. Coming to the details of what the Association, as 


the executive body of the denomination, actually does, the — 


duties of the secretary, as the chief executive officer, may be 
referred to as the best illustration. 

It is his duty to keep a record of the meetings of the cor- 
poration and of the board of directors; to conduct the 
correspondence of the Association and keep a file of 
the same; to speak or make public addresses in behalf of 
the Association wherever and whenever its interests require 
him to do so; and from time to time to visit different parts 
of the country, in order to become acquainted with the op- 
portunities for liberal Christian effort, and to give sympathy 
and help to the scattered bodies of Unitarians. 

The secretary is thus primarily a constitutional executive. 
Itis his first duty to carry out the votes of the board of di- 
rectors. Heis bound by the decisions of that deliberative 
and administrative body, which is in turn responsible to the 
constituents of the Association. 

The secretary is a member without vote of all the commit- 
tees of the board of directors, and it is his duty to prepare 
the business for the committee meetings. The preparation 
of the committee business involves a large amount of corre- 
spondence. 

The secretary must be in constant communication with 
the ministers and officers of the seventy-five or eighty par- 
ishes aided by the Association, giving counsel as to the con- 
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duct of these different enterprises, and holding the ministers 
to the full discharge of their duties. 

The secretary has general supervision of the Publication 
Department, and must see to it that the free tract list is kept 
supplied with new material,-and that the needs of the Post- 
office Missions are met. He must be on the watch to secure 
good books and tracts. 

In addition to the advice given to aided parishes, the sec- 
retary must be in a position to give good counsel to inde- 
pendent societies which ask his aid in the selection of 
ministers, and particularly to introduce. to the notice of 
churches ministers who have not had time or opportunity to 
prove their merit in their profession. This delicate task 
requires insight alike into the special needs of the parishes 
and into the character and gifts of ministers. The secretary 
must respect the independence of Congregational churches, 
and yet he must endeavor by all legitimate means to pre- 
vent injudicious appointments, and to direct the attention of 
the parishes seeking ministers to the men who can best meet 
their special requirements. 

Beyond these distinctly official duties the secretary must 
be alert to increase the income and endowment to the Asso- 
ciation, to recruit the ministry with promising youth, to wel- 
come ministers of other fellowships, to promote the prosperity 
of the churches and institutions of learning and philanthropy 
which are associated with the Unitarian movement, to watch 
and, if possible, anticipate the changes in the social and 
religious habits of the country, and, as far as possible, to 
adapt the work of the Unitarian Church to these progressive 
alterations. He can thus profit by a wide intercourse with 
all sorts of men and by every real discussion on theology, 
sociology, or religious organization. 

It is impossible to sum up in statistics a work of this char- 
acter. A record, however, was kept at this office of the 
secretary’s work during the calendar year 1898, which shows 
that in that period he conducted Sunday services and 
preached sixty times, made public addresses at ten confer- 
ences, seventeen Unitarian clubs and Ministers’ Associations 
and seven Branch Alliances, and took part in sixteen instal- 
lation services, together with thirty-four other public ad- 
dresses, usually in Unitarian churches. The secretary’s 
letter book for the same period shows a record of 2,688 
letters, not including the circulars sent out to more than one 
person, which. would add about eight hundred to the list. 
His journeys for the year included three trips to the Central 
West and eight to the Middle States, besides visits to almost 
every part of New England. 

The American Unitarian Association will succeed in its 
efforts to promote the Unitarian cause throughout the coun- 
try just in the proportion that it succeeds in winning the 
confidence and affection of the people in our churches. I do 
not hesitate to assert that it is deserving of your full confi- 
dence, your full support,’and yourzentire co-operation. 


The Message of our Church to our own People. 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


It is credibly reported that a distinguished divine of our 
communion, leading the worship of the congregation in the 
Harvard College Chapel, once offered prayer after this fash- 
ion: “ Make,” he prayed, “the incorrigible correctable, the 
intemperate temperate, and the industrious dustrious.” If 
I may use the word of another Cambridge clergyman, not 
of our communion, I should say that the primary problem 
set before our Unitarian people to-day is how to make the 
indifferent different. 

_ The most formidable obstacle in the way of our organic 
advance is not misunderstanding or prejudice or the petty 
criticism that sometimes annoys us, or hostility or bigotry, 
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but just our own indifference. The directors of your Asso- 
ciation do not want and do not ask any uncritical acceptance 
of their decisions. On the contrary, they believe that a 
reasonable collision of opinions is wholesome; and it is 
obviously to the advantage of the Association’ when diversi- 
ties of view are represented in the governing board itself. 
We expect of Unitarians independence of thought and can- 
dor of speech, but we believe that these traits are not incom- 
patible with mutual respect and confidence. Those of us 
who are in earnest in this cause are not disheartened because 
some people oppose our work, but because our friends do not 
care for that work, It is not the cantankerous Unitarian 
who discourages us, but, rather, the indolent and vacant 
Unitarian, who sits in the seat of the scornful, and disdains 
to know anything about denominational affairs, who never 
reads the report of the Association, and who never takes up 
the Register except to glance at the “ Pleasantries.” A well- 
bred and good-natured self-content seems to be a character- 
istic Unitarian trait. It is not that we do things that we 
ought not to do: it is that we leave undone the things that 
demand our intelligence and energy. For every good Uni- 
tarian soldier fighting at the front there seem to be five 
hundred looking on. We do not waste our talents; but do 
we not too often hide them? If we do not add to them, if 
we do not increase them by exercise, if we do not make them 
fruitful, do we not deserve the doom of the unprofitable ser- 
vant? 

Let us not confuse religious opinions with religious ex- 
periences. Let us not mistake information for obedience. 
A thoughtless familiarity with truth soon destroys respect 
for truth itself. I have no confidence in a faith that is all 
enjoyment without exercise. It is easy to make a truth an 
interesting but bed-ridden invalid. If health is to be sus- 
tained, it must have out-of-door work to do. A virtue un- 
practised is soon a virtue lost. ‘“ Whoso looketh into the 
perfect law of liberty and continueth therein, he being not a 
forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, that man is blessed 
in his deed.” 

I know how hard it is to champion an unpopular truth, 
how easy it is to make plausible excuses for our denomina- 
tional ignorance or apathy. I do not urge upon you any 
aggressive defiance, but I do long for a fresh outburst of 
moral courage. This work is hard service only to those who 
serve it grudgingly. Take hold of it hesitatingly, and like a 
nettle it seems all pricks and stings. Take hold of it reso- 
lutely and earnestly, and we shall find obligation turned into 
inclination. 

We do not understand our heritage when we merely 
admire it. Beautiful, indeed, upon the mountains may be 
the feet of them that preach good tidings; but how is it 
when we are called to follow them when they come down 
from the heights and walk in the stern ways of common life? 
Here in our Conference we may well be filled with ardent 
desire to attain to our best ideals; but how will it be to-mor- 
row, when we face the dust of vulgar selfishness? Will our 
bright enthusiasms vanish, like the bright clouds that make 
the morning landscape beautiful, or will they lead us right 
forward against all hidden iniquities and cherished preju- 
dices? I pray that ours may be the ardor of spirit which is 
not merely a fine fancy or a sentimental approval of truth 
and virtue or a slothful sympathy with goodness. I want 
ours to be an ideal not easily attained, but to be won through 
hardness and unbroken fight. I want ours to be an enthu- 
siasm which is able, unstained, unchilled, to go down into 
common life, and glorify it. I pray that our ardor may not 
be transient, but habitual; not involuntary, but intentional 
and personal; not general, but particular. 

Will not such a passion of service increase the liberality 
and energy of the members of your Association? I would 
not seem to be censorious or complaining. I have elsewhere 
taken occasion to acknowledge the generous and self-forget- 
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ting helpfulness of many friends. The gains made in the 
efficiency of your work during the last two years have been 
due to the resolute helpfulness of such of our ministers and 
people who appreciate and accept their responsibilities in our 
democratic and co-operative organization. I do not fail in 
gratitude for that helpfulness; and I rejoice to believe that 
more and more our people are becoming roused to a sense 
of their opportunity, more and more are they willing to take 
up the cross of the present apostolate, and offer themselves 
to spend and be spent in the service of truth, freedom, and 
unity. 

One of the largest gifts which any individual can make is 
that of personal service, and the Association enjoys a great 
deal of gratuitous service from its friends and members. I 
cannot pause for individual thanks to the many ministers and 
laymen and laywomen who put heart and industry into the 
often difficult task of raising the missionary money; but may 
I not congratulate you upon the quality and amount of the un- 
paid service rendered by your president, your treasurer, and 
your directors? 
knowledge of men and knowledge of affairs. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that your present board of directors is second to 
none that your Association has ever called into its service. 
The board is faithful in duty, and is without a trace of pro- 
vinciality. It diligently endeavors to make every dollar do 
the work of ten dollars. It faces all the hardest facts, yet is 
rationally optimistic and thoroughly sane and business-like. 
The constitutional articles by which your board is chosen are 
well devised, providing for the adequate representation of 
different sections of the country, for a fitting proportion of 
ministers, lay men and women, and by the three years’ term 
for a sufficient mobility. It is important that the member- 
ship of the board should be sufficiently continuous to have a 
steady aim and a purpose transmissible from year to year, 
and equally important that it should be constantly refreshed 
by the election of representative men and women who are 
fertile in new suggestions. 

Beyond the gift of service is the gift of money. That has 
been so constantly discussed here during the days of our 
Conference that I shall not detain you on this matter longer 
than to call your attention to the fact that this is the seventy- 
fifth year of your Association’s life, and to suggest that you 
cannot better celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday than by 
raising your contributions to the appropriate sum of $75,000. 
It can be done, and done at once, if you will agree to adopt 
an intelligent subscription method and push the work 
I ought not to need to repeat 
that the contributions received before Thanksgiving are the 
most welcome. Do not, I pray you, leave the matter to the 
last minute. The canvass can be made in November just as 
well as in April. Unitarians have given liberally to every- 
thing excepting the furtherance of their own ideas. We are 
magnificent givers, but let me appeal to you to give to your 
own missionary work in some grander fashion than in the 
past. People call to us from every State in the Union to 
help them to build and to maintain Unitarian churches. 
And perpetually we have to say to them: “ No! We believe 
indeed that there is both great need and good promise for a 
useful church in your community. But you must wait. Do 
not try to be born this year. Postpone it till next year or 
the next, until we get a little more money to purchase swad- 
dling-clothes and a cradle for’you.” 

“J have,” says Dr. Savage, from whom I have just quoted, 
“a Unitarian friend who said, not a great while ago, that 
she did not propose to give money to anything except Uni- 
tarian causes until she could find some generous orthodox 
who would contribute to build a Unitarian church. We 
have counted it a part of our liberalism to help everybody 
else and everything else. I believe in this, provided it can 
be reciprocal. But so long as our cause is suffering, lan- 
guishing, waiting for help; so long as, though Moses and all 
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his followers speak to the children of Israel and bid them 
go forward, they cannot go forward rapidly enough to meet 
their great opportunity for lack of means,—so long as this 
is true, I appeal to you more generously, more heartily, to 
sustain and support our own institutions, our own purposes, 
our own causes, our own works, in every part of our 
land.” ; ; 

But beyond this matter of lifting the annual contributions 
is another matter. There are many branches of the work of 
your Association which ought to be promptly and liberally 
endowed. The experience of a ‘hundred generations has 
abundantly proved that churches are the most enduring of 
all artificial institutions, and that religious endowments, 
if made sufficiently elastic and not too closely conditioned, 
are the most lasting means of doing good to human kind. 
The religious institutions of Europe have survived the de- 
struction and reconstruction of every other institution, legal, 
commercial, or governmental, on the continent. They have, 
if I paraphrase the word of a Unitarian whom I especially 
honor,— they have seen society remodelled from its founda- 
tions, and have played no unimportant part in that recon- 
struction. However wedded to false doctrines, however 
corrupt in practice, they have been the steadfast guides of 
higher civilization. We perceive the tenacity of life in 
American churches. ‘The first churches of Plymouth, Salem, 
and Boston, are older than any other Massachusetts corpo- 
ration, court, or government. They have seen a colony 
transformed into a province, and a province into a State; and 
they have seen the State undergo the profoundest modifica- 
tions in its industries, population, social habits, and religious 
hopes and customs. Those who seek to do some perpetual 
good in the world cannot hope to find a more durable and 
secure custodian for a trust for the benefit of mankind than 
a corporation which, like your Association, seeks to uphold 
imperishable ideals. Those who wisely give endowments to 
such an institution, pledged to the diffusion of pure and un- 
defiled religion, plant a seed which will fructify for cen- 
turies. 

Again, a stronger sense of responsibility and a deeper re- 
ligious vitality in our churches will furnish us with an in- 
creasing supply of wise, earnest, and devout men for our 
pulpits. Itis a too obvious fact that in this generation an 
entirely inadequate number of men of force and ability are 
attracted to the profession of the ministry; and it is equally 
obvious that our work will go just as fast and as far as our 
churches are able to command the services of brave, rever- 
ent, high-minded men to be their guides and exemplars. 
Only through believers can unbelievers be reached; only by 
public spirit can men be made public-spirited; only through 
faithfulness can men be won to faith. A living message 
finds expression only in living spirits. From one man, 
through many men, to all men, that is the historical and still 
the inevitable method and: progress of the Christian gospel. 

It is a just reproach that Unitarian churches do not suffi- 
ciently recruit their own ministry. It is our privilege to 
welcome many ministers of large capacity of service, who 
have been bred and trained in other communions; and we 
rejoice in their allegiance. Often they make the best, the 
most ardent, the most self-forgetting of our ministerial force ; 
but we can have no deep confidence in our stability and 
fruitfulness until the religious atmosphere of our own Unita- 
' rian churches and households is such as to make it natural 
and inevitable that manly youth shall, without any sense of 
hostile environment, any unsympathetic comment, choose 
the ministry as the largest, highest opportunity for the exer- 
cise of their gifts. Never, I do believe, was there such an 
opportunity as religious conditions present to-day for the 
energy of men of force, tact, and insight, and never,— 
though some of you may mock at the thought,— never prob- 
ably such a reward. 

Your Association asks, then, these things of you,— your 
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confidence, your co-operative zeal, your money aid, your 
manly and generous young men. Are not these opportunities 
of service our sacred obligations? 


Our Message to Other Churches. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


The attempt to deliver a message sometimes calls in ques- 
tion the amount of confidence to be placed in the messenger ; 
and I suppose we cannot disguise from ourselves the fact 
that, up to this time, the majority of our fellow-Christians 
are not disposed to listen with much respect to any advice 
or criticism we have to offer. It is sometimes urged that we 
are disqualified for this purpose because of our failure to 
build churches on any large scale or to extend ourselves as 
a denomination in any very rapid manner. But we beseech 
all fair-minded people to consider the great difficulties under 
which our work as a denomination has been done, having 
been obliged to contend with an almost universal prejudice ~ 
against us. Surely, they who have been trying to tear down 
our work almost as fast as we could build ought not to be 
foremost to accuse us of being ignorant of spiritual car- 
pentry. I declare that, in the face of such difficulties as no 
other religious people of modern times has been forced to 
meet, we have made progress, and that the character of our 
work does entitle us to be heard. Furthermore, a consider- 
able number of people, the masters and leaders of their time 
in literature, in statesmanship, in reform, have borne our 
name. It is worth while, for those who do not know what 
these representative minds have thought on the deepest 
questions, to be at some pains to learn what light comes 
from this source. At all events, whether or not these names 
which are yery sacred in our traditions will suffice to carry 
our message to others, we ourselves shall be inspired by 
them to make known the truth given into our keeping, till 
even the most deaf ears must hear. We are a small people. 
We have not been an insignificant people. And the Presi- 
dents, governors, and high ministers of State, the poets and 
historians of the first rank who have been of our faith, to 
say nothing of our preachers who have won national fame, 
—these may be our witnesses that we have a message which 
no indifference will kill. 

At no point is it more difficult to correct a common misun- 
derstanding than in explaining that we are not the implaca- 
ble and deadly foes of a set of beliefs that make up what is 
known as evangelical Christianity. There has been a long 
succession of claimants to the right to teach a final under- 
standing of spiritual mysteries, and it has been supposed that 
that was our ambition. One after another these movements 
have risen, each one proclaiming the beliefs of its predeces- 
sors to be false or incomplete ; and it has been assumed that 
we have brought forward our peculiar doctrinal views which 
we wish to impose on all mankind. But that emphatically is 
not our message. There is but one doctrine which we have 
any commission to attempt to destroy in other minds, and 
that is the doctrine which enthrones doctrine above conduct 
and life. ‘There is but one absolute denial which we wish to 
make. We deny that any soul can be lost or cast away be- 
cause of its opinions. It may be said that no one believes 
this now, to which we answer that not so long ago the whole 
Christian world believed it. And although many individuals, 
and in increasing number each year, find new light, yet the 
great organizations still exclude from their membership those 
whose beliefs are not of the orthodox stamp. For this there 
can be only one explanation or excuse, which is the un- 
changed assertion of these great organizations that the 
heretic in matters of belief is not of the household of God. 

Take, for example, the venerable doctrine of the Trinity. 
We have no conscious desire to destroy that in any mind 
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which finds help and satisfaction in it; but we do ask, Is it 
true enough or important enough, so that the Church must 
excommunicate those who do not find in that doctrine light 
and help? We acknowledge much that is beautiful in what 
the modern champions of this doctrine say; but when they 
tell us that it is really a grand old shibboleth, and ask why 
we will not use it with them, we reply, It is because you have 
made of it a shibboleth, and we know that the true follower 
of Christ is to be quite otherwise discovered. We think that 
we appreciate doctrine at its true worth and know the impor- 
tance of those forms of thought which are expressions of 
man’s sense of a divine reason in the life of the world; but 
we say that the church of Christ ought to be, first of all, a 
communion of saints, not a communion of theologians, and 
that the Church must suffer when the orthodox believer is 
kept in and the saintly life is kept out, if the two are not con- 
joined. It is pleaded that we must have some kind of sieve 
by which to separate the chaff from the wheat ; but we say 
that the sieve which has been so constructed as to gather a 
great deal of chaff into the bins, and to allow a great deal of 
wheat to be scattered in waste places, is poorly devised for 
that purpose. It is perfectly plain that a man of no con- 
science will subscribe most cheerfully to any creed which you 
place before him; but thousands of people are to-day kept 
out of the Church by their intellectual honesty, which will not 
allow them to subscribe to the creeds. But they say, Surely, 
we should have liberty to prescribe what conditions we please 
for our own membership: if you do not like the church as 
we conduct it, go apart and build one for yourselves. But 
no, we say again: your church is not your private club. The 
church is a public institution, a public trust, and you are 
bound to administer it for the good of all men, not to suit 
your own private peculiarities. Every person has a right to 
advise you of your duties, and you are bound to listen to in- 
telligent arguments. 

We make bold to say that the Church suffers because a 
certain philosophy of human origin has been proclaimed as 
if it were a divine revelation. A poor philosophy of religion 
may not be a very desirable possession; but it is infinitely 
worse to have any philosophy, good, bad, or indifferent, so 
enthroned in the minds of men that one must make himself 
a martyr if he venture to question its conclusions. We do 
not aim to destroy the philosophy of other Christian people. 
It is not even our first care to amend it, but only to get it 
rated at its true worth, to take it from the place it has 
usurped as master and make it a servant of the religious 
consciousness. , We have our own views of the religious life 
to advocate, which we commend to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God; but, if to-day we could get the creeds of 
Christendom rewritten to accord with our own ideas, the 
larger part of our work would still remai to do, so long as 
any but reasonable means were employed to coerce any soul 
into acceptance of God’s truth. : 

It is curious how difficult it is to make ourselves under- 
stood on this point. Having weeded out of our garden cer- 
tain things that seemed to us of less value, in order that the 
ground may be reserved for more precious and fruitful 
growths, now comes the charge that we have fallen into 
“ doctrinal sterility.” We think it is in no wise necessary to 
still further enrich the world’s theological botany by produc- 
ing a new variety of the flowers of thought about as different 
from what has gone before as might be a new variety of 
pansies. We say that there has been too much of this cult- 
ure. We hold that the vital truths of religion are few and 
simple, that God is, that right must prevail, that the wages of 
sin is death, that all seeking and finding must be at the last 
divinely evened. These truths, and truths like these, are the 
life-blood of religion; and on all affirmations of less conse- 
quence men must be allowed to differ on pain of forfeiting 
more and more the réspect of reasonable men. 

Perhaps that is not the worst of the results that may fol- 
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low the doctrinal basis upon which the Church has come too 
much to rely; for that basis calls into existence an immense 
ecclesiastical machine, whose strength is largely wasted in 
the mere politics of ecclesiastical management. It is matter 
of common knowledge that in every great religious convoca- 
tion there is almost as much wire-pulling as in a political con- 
vention, simply because no action can be taken which does 
not touch the permanence of the creed. That creed requires 
to be guarded and watched with as much care as a set of 
crown jewels; and if it could simply be left to itself, like the 
creed of astronomy or chemistry, if it were nobody’s busi- 
ness to secure its permanence, the result would be infinite 
gain to the Church and to mankind. 

All this criticism is, of course, only the negative side of our 
message ; and we say these things not out of self-righteous- 
ness or a desire to be disagreeable, but because we judge 
that some one must say them, and say them over and over, 
with wearisome iteration, to produce the necessary effect. 

The positive form of our message is that the purely ethical 
and spiritual contents of the gospel are vastly greater than 


they have ever been known or estimated to be in the com- . 


mon thought of man. They are great enough to sustain 
that gospel on its career of conquest and enlightenment, 
though criticism should sweep away every vestige of the 
mythical and miraculous elements which have been mingled 
with the life of Christ. The almost universal belief in 
miracles once made it seem necessary to men that the teach- 
ings of Christ should have entered the world in miraculous 
fashion. But that demand is passing away; and the teach- 
ings of the gospel are more and more appealing to men, as 
they have always appealed, by virtue of their inherent rea- 
sonableness and authority. The Church is built upon the 
personal leadership of Jesus of Nazareth, called. Christ. 
It is his influence which has called together and welded 
together into organic union the elements out of which that 
mighty organization is composed. The Church has risen 
because he has lived. The Church will continue because 
his leadership survives. And this, we say, is enough,— 
enough as the basis of organization, as a bond of union, as a 
motive for missionary enterprise and endeavor. Christianity 
is rightly the name to include all those who wish to be fol- 
lowers and disciples of Christ, as Platonism was once the 
name of those who were followers of the great Greek philos- 
opher. ‘That is all that should be demanded. So much 
may be asked, because no honest man wishes to call himself 
a Christian except as he finds something in the example and 
the precept of Christ which appeals to the loyalty of his 
heart. More than this ought not to be required of any soul, 
because the moment other conditions are made, then the in- 
ferior things begin to usurp superior place. The Church 
has never had wiser counsellors than the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, who for a time refused to write their beliefs into a 
creed to bind the consciences .of their fellow-men. The 
First Church of Boston, to-day a Unitarian church, still lives 
under the covenant which was written when the colony was 
first planted and which was first signed by Gov. Winthrop. 
It is a covenant which might serve in its beautiful simplicity 
as a basis for Christian unity throughout the world, and it 
indicates the only path in which the Church can safely 
walk. 

We hold our message to be so simple that a child can 
understand it. It seems to us so true that it need only to be 


stated to carry conviction to all who hear it; and yet expe-— 


rience teaches us that thére is only one way in which this 
message can be effectively preached; that is, when it is em- 
bodied in a living church of such stability and spiritual 
fruitfulness as to challenge the attention of all beholders. 
Our task is not ended when we have proclaimed our message. 
It is then only just begun; for there rests upon us the very 
solemn obligation to demonstrate our theories by making as 
many churches as we can, before whose example the charges 
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commonly made against freedom in religion shall fall to the 
ground. 

We see with great gladness of heart the growth of a broader 
spirit in other religious organizations. But, if any man thinks 
that therefore our work is nearly done, let him reflect that 
not one of those great organizations as yet holds any char- 
tered right to admit to its membership one who simply wishes 
to be a follower of the founder of the Christian faith. What 
we are contending for is something like manhood suffrage in 
religion, the right of the soul which wants to obey the pre- 
cepts of Christ to be recognized without any other qualifica- 
tions as a citizen of that kingdom which he came to establish. 
We have before us an arduous task. We have many a hard 
fight to make before we shall win, There are difficulties 
and discouragements without end to be met; but, if we will 
stand together and use the means at our command to 
strengthen each other’s hearts and hands, then, with God’s 
help, we shall not ultimately fail. 


The Orthodox Idea of Jesus. 


BY HON. GEORGE F, HOAR. 


This great contention between our brethren of the ortho- 
dox faith, indeed nearly the whole of the Christian Church, 
and our own denomination as to the Divinity or humanity 
of Christ, strikes me as having one very curious feature. 
I suppose if you put the question to any man on either 
side, “Do you understand or comprehend Divinity?” the 
answer would be an unqualified and prompt “No.” And, if 
you put the question to any of these disputants on either 
side, “ Do you understand or comprehend humanity, so that 
you can define it?” the answer would be a prompt and em- 
phatic “No.” Now this whole discussion which has been 
going on in the Christian Church as to the character of the 
Saviour is a discussion whether he belongs to one class of 
being which you cannot understand or comprehend or to 
another class of being which you cannot define. For one, I 
strive to devote my thoughts to understanding and compre- 
hending the message of the Saviour, without undertaking to 
assign him to either of these classes. 

I would like to make one other observation for the consid- 
eration of our Trinitarian friends. I would like to know 
what they will answer. They preach to their churches and 
to us the Divinity and the humanity of Jesus, that mystical 
and, to my mind, incomprehensible dual nature. They used 
in the past to reproach us with all the strength of their theo- 
logical invective for saying that Jesus Christ is a mere man. 
I do not think that in general has been or now is the belief 
of Unitarians. But they have been accustomed to attribute 
it to us. 

Now I wish to call your attention and their attention to 
the fact that, although they reproach us with this heresy as 
they think it, every quality of greatness which they attribute 
to their Christ is found in his humanity, and not in his 
Divinity. It is the human Christ, and not the divine Christ, 
which they hold up for admiration and worship. The human 
nature, the human character, the human example of this holy 
personage of dual nature is infinitely greater as they describe 
it than the divine nature, character, or example of that being. 
It is the human Christ, and not the divine Christ, that they 
call upon us to preach, to worship, and to imitate. They say 
that Christ suffered, and for that we are to love and honor 
him. God cannot suffer. They say that Christ resisted 
temptation. God cannot be tempted. They say that Christ 
died bravely. God cannot die. They say that Christ prayed 
to God. God cannot pray. They say that Christ had a 
mother and brethren whom he loved in life and in death. 
God has no mother and no brother. They say that Christ 
appeals to us because he was of like passions with us, God 
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cannot have like passions with us. They say that Christ 
failed sometimes. He said in that wonderful outpouring of 
the heart over Jerusalem, How often would I have gathered 
you as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not! God cannot fail to accomplish his desire. They 
say that God, who is incapable of suffering or sorrow, gave 
his only beloved Son to die in agony on the cross for the 
sins of the world. Which is the greater character, the being 
who, incapable of suffering and sorrow, gave another being 
to death and shame and agony, the innocent for the guilty, 
or the being who, capable of suffering, voluntarily encoun- 
tered a death of shame and agony, the innocent for the 
guilty? You strip the Christ of the churches of all the 
attributes which belong to him in his human character, and 
all his moral greatness is gone. You have nothing left but 
mere power, without moral quality or attribute. So, however 
our Trinitarian brother may reproach you or me, the Christ 
he preaches, for whom he demands our worship and imita- 
tion, is a being of human passion, of human qualities, a 
being of human imperfection, at least of human limitation. 


Spiritual Life. 


O Lord, if only my will may remain right and firm toward 
thee, do with me whatsoever it shall please thee. - For it can- 
not be anything but good, whatsoever thou shalt do with me. 
Thomas a Kempzis. 


ae 


Progress seems to me indispensable as an evidence of 
being led by the spirit of God. I need no assurance of the 
certainty of the promises. I know that a good work begun 
shall be carried on; but that is no consolation till I feel that 
it is begun.— Aun Taylor. 


The best offering you can make to God is to enjoy to the 
full what he sends of good; and bear what he allows of evil, 
like a child who believes in all his father’s dealings with it, 
whether it understands them or not.— Se/ected. 


a 


Salvation is not the petty conception of personal safety 
from some far-off doom. It is the saving of the whole man ; 
it is the domination of the higher nature over the lower; it is 
the education of the spiritual, the development, the evolution 
of the God in us, that divine spark in all humanity that can 
never be wholly extinguished.— William D. Little. 


ot 


We are too apt to underrate the moral quality of a man’s 
regular vocation, his daily task, his business, to look some- 
where apart from this for his opportunity for achieving char- 
acter and doing good. But there is nothing else that is so 
determinative of a man’s character, nothing else that so fur- 
nishes hands for his beneficence and feet to run his errands 
of good will. John W. Chadwick. 


& 


Lord, in each day’s littleness 

Let thy mercy hold and bless. 

Choose my way, that I may be 

Ever wise in serving thee: 

Nor in childish folly call 

Any gift or mercy small,— 

Any trial of my state, 

Any cross or sorrow great. 

For thy greatness holdeth me; 

And thy littleness may be 

The first token of a care 

High as heaven and heavenly fair. 
; — Ssaac O. Rankin. 
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colossal task of whitewashing the general in 
command of the Santiago campaign. This 
weakness, joined to an ill-concealed hatred 
of the Spaniard,—an animosity at once ill- 
judged and unworthy,—is the book’s chief 
fault. For, apart from this, we can speak of 
it only in terms of praise. To be able to 
follow every important step of the process by 
which two great nations were led into hostil- 
ities, and to be able to do so intelligently 
and without vagueness of mind, is a boon 
seldom granted to readers of histories; 
while for an author to be able thus to hold 
the attention of his audience is an even more 
remarkable feat. But Mr. Lodge shows no 
sign of variableness or shadow of turning 
aside into the pleasant, dangerous by-paths 
of trivial incidents or fine writing. With 
him all is straightforward, direct, consistent. 
From the first appearance of the Cuban ques- 
tion in American politics to its temporary 
extinction in the Treaty of Paris, the story 
moves forward easily and rapidly. For 
vividness and clearness of treatment the de- 
scriptions of the campaign in Porto Rico and 
the victory in Manila Bay are thoroughly 
good; while on a plane but a little lower 
than these can be placed the closing lines of 
the tenth chapter. 

The book is handsomely bound and pro- 
fusely illustrated. It is thus a strong, albeit 
not impartial, witness of the truth which 
more than anything else the war with Spain 
served to emphasize,—the existence and reli- 
ability of the American spirit in time of 
crisis, the spirit which is the refinement of 
all that is good in the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter. Whatever a man’s views in regard to 
the increased burdens which this war has left 
behind it, it has also proved conclusively 
that the patriotism and the willingness to 
suffer for a righteous cause which have made 
us what we are have not wholly passed away. 
In this respect alone the book is valuable. 


Literature. 


The War with Spain.* 


Any one familiar with Senator Lodge’s 
Certain Accepted Heroes and his many pub- 
lished addresses will expect to find the same 
good qualities in the present volume. He 
will not be disappointed. Here are the same 
brief, clear-cut sentences, full of color and 
of force, the same veiled innuendo aimed at 
falsehood and hypocrisy, the same systematic 
avoidance of all extraneous matter which has 
made this author’s prose so well worth the 
reading. The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts is always the scholar and the gentleman 
in his work. His English is ever refined 
and self-contained. His illustrations are al- 
ways apt, besides showing a cultivation both 
deep and broad. But the successful treat- 
ment of a subject like that in hand requires 
powers of an even higher order. The story 
of our hundred days’ contest with Spain has 
already received full and comprehensive rec- 
ognition at the hands of the magazine writers 
and newspaper correspondents. Almost every 

etail, however trivial, has been made the 
ubject of at least a monograph. The story 
of its battles has been told with varying in- 
terest and doubtful taste by many of the 
officers who took part in them. In fact, the 
entire subject, both its dramatic incidents 
and its official scandals, has become hack- 
neyed, and has interest for few except the 
professional historian. To the senses jaded 
by this feeling, this latest addition to the 
series comes as a distinct relief. Genuine 
history never lacks for readers, no matter how 
stale the subject may have become under the 
pens of literary hacks. And this is genuine 
history. For it is written with the definite 
historical sense, the evident appreciation of 
the underlying causes, the drift of principles, 
which betrays the keen insight and the deep 
interest of the real historian. It is difficult, 
as the author states, to write a practical, 
comprehensive history of a war even as short 
as the American war with Spain. There are 
many incidents, both diplomatic and mili- 
tary, which can only be fully explained in 
the distant future. The contest is still too 
recent, the problems created by it are still too 
far from a satisfactory settlement, so that an 
impartial, final history is manifestly impos- 
sible. 

Senator Lodge recognizes this, and his 
chapters confess it in almost every line. His 
sympathies are obviously and naturally with 
the present administration. He never loses 
an opportunity to shield the President and 
his advisers from attack. Many of the worst 
scandals of the war he passes over in a 
silence more discreet than honest. Of the 
embalmed-beef contracts he says not a word. 
While he openly espouses the cause of Ad- 
miral Sampson against Vice-Admiral Schley, 
for the latter he has only criticism and accu- 
sations. He excuses the crime of Algerism 
as the fault, not of a selfish, incompetent 
official, but of an antiquated system, thor- 
oughly unequal to the demands put upon it. 
In the same way he likewise attempts the 


PsycHe, A StTuDy OF THE Soul. By 
William Reed Huntington, D.D. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 25 cents.—This 
is a collection of Lenten sermons preached by 
Dr. Huntington on Wednesday afternoons in 
Grace Church, New York. Under this 
unique title this distinguished preacher 
treats of spiritual conditions under the sev- 
eral heads ‘‘The Soul: The Mystery of her 
Origin,’’ ‘‘The Methods of her Discipline,’’ 
‘“The Enemies of her Peace,’’ ‘‘The Sorrows 
of her Pilgrimage,’’ and ‘‘The Splendor of 
her Destiny,’’ to which is added a brief ad- 
dress on ‘The Cure of Souls,’’ evidently de- 
livered elsewhere. These five sermons are 
interesting from the indication they give us of 
the kind of preaching to which a part of the 
Christian Church is being called upon to 
listen. That this preaching is of a very 
high order no reader of this little book will 
be disposed to doubt. The sermons glow 
with all of the liberal culture, the striking 
metaphors, the apt quotations gathered from 
many sources, the really practical application 
of great truths which have ever been charac- 
teristic of Dr. Huntington’s spoken and 
written work. It is true that the sermons are 
not wanting in that failing of talking down 
to the congregation, so annoying to the 


*Txue War. witH Spain. By Henry Cabot Lodge, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $2.50, 
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hearer; nor in the use of long sentences, 
which so often fail of their desired effect. 
But there is none of the remoteness of treat- 
ment that we should expect from such a sub- 
ject. Taken as a whole, the book is. well 
worth an hour’s reading. Paper and letter- 
press are a delight to the eye. 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION, OR THE DUEL 
BETWEEN NorTH AND SoutH. By Kinahan 
Cornwallis. New York: Published at the 
office of the Wall Street Investigator. The 
venturesome spirit who sends out into a 
prosaic world this long historical epic is the 
same one who stirred the staid reviewer of 
the AWantic to such an unwonted burst as 
this :— 

**O Kinahan Cornwallis! 


Not even the Great Corliss 
Ever got up so much steam 


As you on the Columbian theme.’’ © 


Moreover, the epic to which that notice re- 
ferred, ‘‘The Song of America and Colum- 
bus; or, The Story of the New World,’’ is 
also included in the new volume. Mr. Corn- 
wallis writes with surprising ease and 
smoothness, choosing high themes, and 
understanding at the outset that such a work 
as his can hardly hope to meet with popular 
recognition. Only genuine enthusiasm could 
persevere in such a self-appointed task as a 
poetical narrative, or panorama, as he calls 
it, of the history of America, including the 
stories of the early voyagers, the discovery of 
the Pacific, the conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
and later phases of our national development. 
The epics of this volume form sections of 
the larger contemplated work. 


THe HELPERS. By Francis Lynde. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Mr. 
Lynde’s new novel is one of much strength 
and insight. It is a study of human nature, 
but differs from many recent studies of that 
complex and contradictory possession which 
saint and sinner alike hold in common, be- 
cause it works through the discouraging 
phases to a faith in ultimate progress and in 
the unlimited power of simple loving-kind- 
ness. The author has no mind to add to the 
number of those who ‘‘write of those things 
which make for the disheartening of all 
humankind.’’ It is a mining story that has 
every evidence of being based on actual ex- 
perience or knowledge, and two or three of 
the situations are absorbingly interesting. 
The characters are well chosen and consist- 
ently developed. Connie, the principal 
helper, is a typical American girl, bright, 
impulsive, warm-hearted, sincere, and thor- 
oughly in earnest. There is a strong picture 
of the man swayed by the fever for gambling, 
—a fever almost incomprehensible to one who 
looks on with calm pulses from the outside, — 
and also. of the miner’s alternations of hope 
and discouragement. As a whole, it is a 
good, straightforward story of much interest. 


AN UNDIVIDED UNION. By Oliver Optic. 
Completed by Edward Stratemeyer.  Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.—The conclud- 
ing volume of ‘‘The Blue and the Gray 
Series’? has been completed by Mr. Strate- 
meyer, according to the outline and certain 
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Cover by Ernest Haskell. 


Pictures Printed in Tints. 


Beginning a New Volume with First Chapters of The Cromwell History, “Th 
s e e ) e 
Biography of a Grizzly,” “The Autobiography of a Quack,” and with contributions 
from Mark Twain, Theodore Roosevelt, and many other well-known writers & 


ical feature of the year, 


of the end of the nineteenth century. 


thorized biography of Gladstone. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


erst Chapters of 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY, 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


ee author of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known” here writes his longest and 
most important story. It is a most original 
and dramatic study of animal life, so inti- 
mate that it seems almost as if it were writ- 
ten by another grizzly. It is strikingly 
illustrated by the author, the pictures printed 
in black and tints. 


A Chapter from 
MARK TWAIN'S 
_ ABANDONED 
_, AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


e was current newspaper report a few months ago that Mark 
Twain had written an autobiography which would not be pub- 
lished for a hundred years. This idea, if it ever existed in the mind 
of the author, has been given up, but an autobiography was begun, 
and this is one of the chapters, entitled “ My Début as a Literary 


Person.”’ 
THREE 
UNUSUALLY STRONG 
STORIES 


appear in this number of The Century, all 
of them illustrated, and there are notable 
poems, including one by James Russell 
Lowell on Shakspere, and a poem by John 
Burroughs. 


THE ART WORK 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPG6ON.- 


MARK TWAIN. 


IN THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 


is especially attractive. Besides the pictures printed in color, 
there are three exquisite full-page wood-engravings by Timothy 
Cole, the acknowledged leader of the world’s wood-engravers. 
Other full-page pictures include a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Har- 
rison Gray Otis by Gilbert Stuart. 


The illustrations of the Cromwell series will be remarkable. 

P : original drawings by well-known English and American artists, permission 
to reproduce valuable unpublished portraits has been given by Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
by the owners of the greatest Cromwell collections in Europe. 


-tury, Governor Roosevelt writing an im- 


First Chapters of the New 


LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


By the Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. 


gh conductors of The Century have great pleasure in announcing as the most important histor- 

Mr. Morley’s new life of Cromwell, undertaken on the invitation of the 
editor of The Century. No man is more competent than John Morley to treat Cromwell in the spirit 
His work as a historian, as seen in the biographies of Edmund 
Burke and Richard Cobden, is well known. He is now engaged on the au- 


Besides 


First Chapters of 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 4 
OF A QUACK, e 

A Serial Story 
By Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell. 


VERYBODY has read Dr. Mitchell’s great novel of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, “Hugh Wynne,” and will want to read 
what may be called his doctor story, which The Century will print 
in three numbers, beginning in November. Itis a curious and en- 
tertaining psychological study, full of humor. 


YY 


DR. 8. WEIR MITCHELL, 


SAILING ALONE 
AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


“ee personal experiences of Captain 
Joshua Slocum in the voyage of 
46,000 miles in a forty-foot boat is one of 
the most entertaining and notable nar- 
ratives of adventure ever printed in the 
magazine. In this November instalment 
Captain Slocum tells of his calls at Juan 
Fernandez and at Samoa. 


CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AND 
PRESIDENT ELIOT 


are contributors to this November Cez- 


portant paper on “ Military Preparedness 
and Unpreparedness,” and President 
Eliot of Harvard on “ The Forgotten 
Millions.” There are a number of im- 
portant illustrated articles in the number, 
including one on “ Wagner from Behind 
the Scenes,” by Gustav Kobbé, with most 
entertaining illustrations which describe 
“ scenery that acts.” Another illustrated 
article reproduces Robert Blum’s paint- 
ings for the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
house of New York. 


@ covraiwny ism. 
ROCRWOID Why 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


4273 


The November Century is the most attractive number of the magazine ever issued. Bay 
it on any news-stand (price 35 cents) or BEGIN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
WITH THIS NUMBER (price $4.00), Which opens a new bolume, and in which the 
new! serials begin. Subscribe through dealers everywhere, or remit to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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material left by William T. Adams. This 
book presents, then, the last work that we 
shall have from that veteran story-teller, 
whose books have been such favorites with 
boys and girls that successive sets of them 
must be bought in every library, regardless 
of the new books that come for a season and 
are then forgotten. The publishers have 
availed themselves of this opportunity to 
pay an earnest tribute to the unfailing kind- 
ness and the clean, true nature of ‘‘this great 
writer and noble friend of youth.’’ Jt is 
their testimony that actual sales of more than 
two million copies of Mr. Adams’s books 
have been made, while the present season 
finds them as popular as ever. It was the 
thing to be expected that Mr. Stratemeyer 
should be selected to finish the book, since 
his own have so many points of similarity; 
and he has done the work to the full satisfac- 
tion of his readers. 


WASHINGTON, THE SOLDIER. By Gen. 
Henry B. Carrington. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Gen. Carrington is well known as a careful 
writer and student of the Revolutionary 
period. In this comfortable volume, admi- 
rably put together by the publishers, we find 
a decidedly interesting treatment of the ever 
fascinating subject. The dramatis persone— 
the group of generals about Washington—are 
vividly drawn, with the great hero in the 
centre; and the whole drift of the work goes 
to impress upon the mind the reality of 
Washington’s marvellous military genius. 
We hear it sometimes suggested that Wash- 
ington cannot be compared with more modern 
military leaders, as the very material for 
military scientific exploit was not given him. 
Gen. Carrington very ably points out that re- 
cent operations on the field of battle prove that 
the relative effect of these changes has not 
been the modification of any of the vital 
principles of military science, and that Wash- 
ington is rightly entitled to the popular epi- 
thet which makes him first in war, as in 
peace. The maps and illustrations are well 
worthy of the work. 


Tue Boys or Scroosy. By Ruth Hall. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
In the Brave Days of Old was one of last 
year’s most stirring books of historical ad- 
venture written for young people, and the 
author has followed much the same lines in 
the construction of her new story. This one 
has to do with the early days of colonization 
in America, and the three brothers in whose 
fortunes the reader becomes interested settle 
respectively in Plymouth, New Amsterdam, 
and in Virginia. Separated in early child- 
hood, they grew up under widely different in- 
fluences; and this furnishes the author with 
opportunity to include in her story much that 
relates to Old World circumstances preceding 
and shaping the settlements here. The fate 
of the unruly Billingtons in the Plymouth 
colony has proved tempting speculation to 
writers, and the family plays a not unimpor- 
tant part in the story. There is abundant 
variety in the incidents of the book, and 
much spirit in the manner of telling. 


RAPHAEL. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Ca. 


Boston : 
75 cents.—This is 
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the first of ‘‘The Riverside Art Series’’ 
which Miss Hurll is to edit, with the aim of 
introducing the young to some of the greatest 
painters through works which appeal most di- 
rectly to the imagination. Sixteen pictures 
by Raphael are given in full-page illustra- 
tion, including the portrait which he painted 
of himself; and each of these is accompanied 
by a few pages of description, in which Miss 
Hurll tells the story of the picture, and in- 
dicates the relation of the figures with the 
single purpose of making the picture intelli- 
gible. An introduction intended for teachers 
contains suggestions for comparative study; 
and tables of references to collateral reading 
on the subjects of the pictures, to biographi- 
cal and critical studies, and to contemporaries 
of Raphael, add to the value of the book. 
This will doubtless be found a useful series; 
and Miss Hurll, who has studied and written 
much on art subjects, may be trusted to make 
it also interesting. 


An Epic oF THE Sout. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.—This is an anonymous 
collection of eighty brief poems, each curi- 
ously constructed in eight lines, containing 
a variety of thoughts, indifferently expressed. 
There seems to be little reason why these 
verses should be arranged in their present 
order. For there is no visible advance or 
movement. They do not move toward any 
definite goal, but dwell on the seasons and 
the experiences of the soul with equal em- 
phasis. There is much thought here, un- 
doubtedly; but its expression varies greatly. 
And, as for poetry, we cannot help feeling 
that the whole work would be far more 
forcible in prose. The lines are too halting, 
the verses too often forced by the use of 
strange and unfamiliar terms, to make them 
really poetic. But, beneath all their obvious 
faults and visible obscurities, these verses 
betray a deep sympathy with the moods of 
nature, as well as a true sense of the presence 
of God in his world. 


EDUCATIONAL NuGGETs. Gathered by 
John R. Howard. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert.—A book like this has nothing 
in common with such compilations of ‘‘gems 
of thought’’ as present detached sentences, 
apparently selected at random. Mr. Howard 
has shown much judgment and exercised 
much care in taking clear statements of preg- 
nant principles from educators who have been 
thoughtful students and practical experts; 
and he has arranged these, so far as possible, 
along the lines of ‘‘a consistent spiritual and 
scientific unity.’? He has taken these ex- 
tracts first from Plato and Aristotle, then 
from Rousseau, Herbart, and Spencer, and, 
finally, from William T. Harris, Nicholas 
M. Butler, and President Eliot. In every 
case the title, author, and publisher of vol- 
umes quoted trom have been named, so that 
the student may draw freely from original 
sources, if he will, and be grateful for the 
leading thus established. 


MANDERS. By Elwyn Barron. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co.—The first chapter in this 
tale of life in the Quartier Latin strikes a 
tragic note, and prepares one for much of 
what is to come. As a whole, the story is 
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uneven. The development of ‘‘one of those 
truants from Arcadia who live in the passing 
hour, and have little to do with hopes and 
nothing whatever to do with repinings, ’’ into 
the loving, suffering, faithful woman, is told 
with considerable strength; and the boy 
Manders, a pitiful but manly little figure, be- 
comes real in the imagination, as one follows 
his perplexities and troubles. But the men 
make slighter claims on the interest of the 
reader, and the American girl seems to have 
been studied from newspaper paragraphs and 
humorous sketches rather than from real 
life. She gives an air of unreality to the 
whole story. It is safe to say that one who 
begins the book will finish it. 


THE House witTH Sixty C.Losets. By 
Frank Samuel Child. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25.—This Christmas fantasie, 
which has something of an Alice in Wonder- 
land flavor, is connected in a curious and 
rather interesting way with the old Sherman 
House of Fairfield, Conn., and with the tra- 
ditions of Judge Sherman’s family. The 
judge and his wife step down from their old 
portraits to find their dream—that the house 
might some day be filled with children— 
realized; and they come into happy connec- 
tion with the present, different as they find 
it from the times in which they lived. 
When they return to their places, they leave 
a collection of remarkable but most delight- 
ful presents behind them. The pen-and-ink 
illustrations, of which there are many, are 
by J. Randolph Brown, and help out the 
story, as illustrations always should, but as 
they seldom do. 


ForwAarp Marcu. A Story of the Rough 
Riders. By Kirk Munroe. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— Mr. Munroe’s 
new story has been running in Harger’s 
Young People, where its popularity was as- 
sured some time ago. It tells about the ad- 
ventures of a boy who enlisted under Col. 
Roosevelt, and was sent on special service to 
carry messages to Gen. Garcia. Books based 
on the incidents of the Spanish War have 
been so numerous lately that this has not the 
charm of novel surroundings and unexpected 
happenings, such as Mr. Munroe usually 
secures for his stories; but the young hero is 
as brave and faithful as young heroes ought 
to be, and the situations in which he is 
placed have the advantage of being connected 
with events in which public interest has been 
vital and abiding. Mr. Munroe’s books are 
always to be commended for their frank, 
manly tone. 


Drives AND Puts. By Walter Camp and 
Lilian Brooks. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$r.25.—Some of the golf stories that have ap- 
peared in the last year or two have been so 
crowded with technical terms and phrases as 
to risk being classed among the dialect tales. 
It is not necessary, however, 10 be a golf en- 
thusiast in order to enjoy this collection of 
clever stories; though the names of the 
authors give sufficient assurance that the 
sporting basis is correct, and that, the hints 
scattered through the volume may well be 
found useful to beginners in this fascinating 
game. There is considerable variety in the 
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stories, and one or two hardly deserve their 
place. The publishers have done their part 
admirably; and the cover, with its 
spirited figures, is especially attractive. 


NANNIE’s Happy CHILDHOOD. By. Caro- 
line Leslie Field. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
#1.—Mrs. Field’s Nannie is a charmingly 
natural little girl, dowered with a poetic 
imagination and a loving heart that dis- 
covered the best in everything and everybody, 
and won treasures for herself in return, The 
story is an interesting one for children who, 
like Nannie, love fairy-tales; and some of 
the happenings recall the old favorites, —Ciz- 
derella, The Beauty and the Beast, and 
others, although the fairies are all of the 
present age, and the magic is that always at 


the disposal of quick eyes and loving 
fancies. 
Cart. IsRAEL, THE HOPEFUL. Boston: 


G. H. Ellis. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. —Capi. /srael, the Hopeful, is the title 
of a little volume which ought to bear on the 
title-page the name of its author, Rev. Al- 
bert Walkley of Ottawa, Can. By those who 
know the story, Capt. Israel is said to repre- 
sent a real skipper Down East, who talked as 
Capt. Israel talks, and who lived among the 
scenes described in this little book, which 
puts what might be the lesson of a tract into 
the more pleasing and familiar form of narra- 
tive and dialogue. 


Miscellaneous. 


The second book of Tarbell’s Lessons in 
Language and Grammar has been published 
by Ginn & Co. It is prepared by Horace S. 
Tarbell, superintendent of schools in Provi- 
dence, R.I., and Martha Tarbell. It is in- 
tended as a help in securing easy and accu- 
rate use of English in oral and written com- 
position by exercises in description, narra- 
tion, reproduction, and essay-writing. The 
exercises are varied, and can easily be made 
interesting by the teacher. 


The Chatterbox for 1899 maintains the 
standard set by its predecessors through 
nearly a quarter of a century. Its double 
columns, comparatively small print, and old- 
fashioned pictures make it seem at first 
glance less attractive than some of the Amer- 
ican magazines; but it manages to hold its 
own by variety of interest and abundant illus- 
tration. And actual experience proves that a 
bound volume of Chatterbox in the family is 
a continual resource for young readers, who 
welcome each new number eagerly. 


‘Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. | 
Contemporaries. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


2.00. 
Dionysos and Immortality. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 


p31 er Pour Gospels. From a Lawyer’s Standpoint. By 
Edmund H. Bennett, LL.D. ee 
Betty Leicester’s Christmas. yy Sarah Orne Jewett. 


tag From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
ate Pes as a Colonist and a Reformer. By Ezra 
oyt Byington. 2.00. y wt : 
A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Lilian Whit- 
ing. Vie i 
The eoaze Buddha. By Cora Linn Daniels. $1.50, 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Grant Burt on the Runaway. By W. Gordon Parker. 


1.25. ‘ 
For eavets Sweet Sake. Poems of Love. Edited by 
G, Hembert Westley. $1.50. 
; From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. | 
eg ible Knights of Kentucky. By Annie Fellows 
mston. 50 cents. 
The Bivens of a Siberian Cub. Translated from the 
Russian by Leon Golschmann. $1.00. 
King Pippin. By Mrs.Gerard Ford. $1.00. 
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_. from G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A History of the People of the Netherlands. Part II. 
By Petrus Johannes Blok. Translated by Ruth Put- 


_nam. $2.50. 
Literary Hearthstones, By Marion Harland. 
3.00. 
The Treasure of Mushroom Rock, By Sidford F. Hamp. 


1.50. 
Sleepy Time Stories. By Maud Ballington Booth. * $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Listening Child. By Lucy W. Thacher. 
The Revelation of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D, $1.25, 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Can I believe in God the Father? By William Newton 
Clarke, D.D. $1.00. 
The Ship of Stars. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. $1.50. 
Fisherman’s Luck. By Henry Van Dyke. $2.00. 
From Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 
Graded Literature Series. First Book. Edited by Harry 
Pratt Judson and Ida C. Bender. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New Vork. 
The Expert Cleaner. By A. J. Seaman. 75 cents. 
The Miracles of Missions. By Arthur T. Pierson. 
from Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

The Carved Cupboard. By Amy Le Feuvre. $1.00. 
From Thomas V. Crowell & Co,, New Vork. 
Character the Grandest Thing in the World, By Orison 

Swett Marden. 35 cents. 
Cheerfulness as a Life Power. 


2 volumes, 


By Orison Swett Marden. 


35 cents. 
Art and Morality. By Ferdinand Brunetiére. 35 cents. 
Artistic Ordering of Life. By Albert S. Cook. 35 cents. 


__Lrom the Bible and Tract Society, Allegheny, Pa. 
Millennial Dawn. Vol. V. The At-one-ment between 
Godand Man, 25 cents. 
From G. P. Englehard & Co., Chicago. 
Love and its Affinities. By George F, Butler, M.D. 
From the Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, 
London. 


Our Faith. By W.G. Tarrant, B.A. 1 shilling. 


THE THEOLOGY OF CIVIL- 
IZATION. 


By CHARLES F. DOLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE COMING PEOPLE.” 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


CONTENTS: The Realm of Doubt; The Moral 
Structure of the Universe; The World of Opposites; 
Thorough-going Theism; The Good God; Great 
Questions; A Rational Optimism; The Beginnings 
of Personality; What Personality is; The Cost of 
Personality; The Religion of the Child and the 
Religion of the Man; The Process of Civilization. 


The Theology of Civilization is an attempt to 
sketch the essential ideas which must underlie a 
civilized and civilizing type of religion. If we 
admit that Christianity is destined to give its 
name to the religion of the future, it must assume 
a form so universal as to meet the ethical needs, 
oa eS the conduct, and satisfy the minds of civil- 
ized men. 

There was surely never a time in the history of 
Teligion when such an attempt as this was so ur- 
gently demanded or carried with it so much prom- 
ise of helpful results. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE DIRECTORS OF 


Unitarian Church Fairs 


Are invited to send for latest lists of Zz/e- 
Helping Books and Booklets (not theological, 


not sectarian) by leading liberal writers. We 
have works by 

Gannett Ames Crothers 
Chadwick Crooker Frothingham 
Savage Blake Kimball 
Jones Hinckley Hosmer 


and others, all issued in attractive styles that 
will sell readily at your book table. Terms 
on application. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, . = = Boston, Mass. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 


MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND. 
50 cts. a year. Send stamp for sample copy. 


Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 


THE OTHER FELLOW 
By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of “Caleb 
West, Master Diver,” “Tom Grogan,” etc. 
With illustrations, 12mo, $1.50. 
Mr. Smith’s new book contains eleven stories 
told with the dash, the practised skill, and the 
dramatic effect of his other stories and novels. 


BACKLOG STUDIES 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. /oliday 
Ldition. With 12 full-page illustrations and 
13 headpieces by E. H. GARRETT. 12mo0, 
tastefully bound, $2.00. 
Special Limited Edition, 250 copies, printed 
on Holland hand-made paper. A beautiful 
book. 5.00, ze¢. 


THE TENT ON THE BEACH 

By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Holiday 
£dition. With 12 fine full-page illustrations, 
by CHARLES H. Wooppury and Marcia O, 
WoOopDBURY. 12mo, $1.50. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT 

A stirring story of the “Secret Service” in 
Connecticut during the Revolution. By 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. JIllustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


DOROTHY AND HER 
FRIENDS 


A delightful continuation of “Dorothy Deane,” 
by ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent?’ With a decorative 
cover and illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


LITTLE FIG-TREE STORIES 

Charming stories for boys and girls. By Mary 
HaLitock Foorr. With decorative cover 
and illustrations. $1.00. 


Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
is the only publication of 
its kind —the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
Library of Science it contatns’ony 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, ee ee New York. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


1274 
The Dome. 


The Audacious Kitten. 


“Hurrah!” cried the kitten, ‘ hurrah 
As he merrily set the sails: 

“TJ sail o’er the ocean to-day, 
To look at the Prince of Wales!” 
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“O kitten, O kitten,” I cried, 

“Why tempt the angry gales?” 
“T’m going,” the kitten replied, 

“To look at the Prince of Wales!” 


“T know what it is to get wet, 
I’ve tumbled full oft in pails, 
And nearly been drowned; and yet 
I must look at the Prince of Wales!” 


“© kitten,” I cried, “the Deep 
Is deeper than many pails!” 
Said the kitten, “I shall not sleep 
Till ve looked at the Prince of Wales!” 


“OQ kitten, pause at the brink, 
And think of the sea-sad tales.” 
“Ah, yes,” said the kitten, “but think, 
Oh, think of the Prince of Wales?” 


“But, kitten,’’ I cried, dismayed, 

“Tf you live through the angry gales, 
You Znow you will be afraid 

To look at the Prince of Wales.” 


Said the kitten: “No such thing! 
Why should he make me wince? 
If ‘a cat may look at a king, 
‘A kitten may look at a prince.” 
—Oliver Herford. 


For the Christian Register. 


When Dewey Came. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 

Among the Berkshire Hills, on a farm that 
is not likely to be abandoned for many years 
to come, lives a bright-faced, rosy-cheeked 
lad, who knows as much about the history of 
his country as any boy of his age, and more 
than many of his elders, who have forgotten 
some of the things that used to interest them. 
His name is George Dewey; but, as he is 
already half-past nine years old, every one in 
the town knows that he received the name 
long before the George Dewey of Manila Bay 
becanie famous, and that he has exactly as 
good a right to it as the admiral himself. 
There has been a George Dewey on Hilltop 
Farm ever since the place was first settled; 
and before that there was one who came over 
from Ipswich, Eng., in the good ship Eliza- 
beth, William Andrews master, as the old 
records say. 

Now, after the admiral’s victory, there were 
many small George Deweys christened all over 
the country; though they all had a third 
name, too,— Jones or Robinson or some- 
thing else, as the case might be. And they 
are supposed to be growing up in cheerful 
satisfaction with the fact. So it was rather 
funny that our George Dewey should have 
felt quite discouraged and unhappy when he 
learned that a namesake of his had suddenly 
become a hero. 

‘‘Mamma,’’ said he, pitifully, ‘‘I have 
always meant to be a hero myself; and you 
know very well that there are never two 
heroes of the same name. There couldn’t be 
two George Washingtons now, could there, 
mamma dear? nor two Abraham Lincolns nor 
two Christopher Columbuses. ”’ 

Poor little boy! It did seem rather hard, 
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when you looked at it in that light. But 
mothers always believe that their own partic- 
ular boys are going to be heroes or some- 
thing just as good, no matter what their 


a way of comforting worse troubles than 
that. 


man who had the advantage of being bom 


time should have won the first prize of hero- 
ism. More than that, he really wanted to 
see him; and, when his relatives in Boston 


Dewey parade, he was all eagerness to start. 


the day he was to leave home. ‘‘And I 
pictures that Admiral and I had taken to- 
gether. Admiral was named after him, even 
if I wasn’t.’’ Admiral is the Gordon setter, 
who follows George almost as the lamb fol- 
lowed Mary. 

‘«Well, you can’t!’’ said his big brother, 
with the air of having settled the whole mat- 
ter, such as big brothers sometimes cultivate. 


you, or Admiral either!”’ 


my chestnuts, anyway. I should like to tell 
him that they grew on Dewey Hill.’’ 

‘Pooh! He has chestnuts enough of his 
own, and he would only laugh at you for 
your pains. Besides, you will not have a 
chance to do anything like that.’ 

‘‘No, I suppose not,’’ said George, de- 
jectedly. 

All the same, George took his chestnuts 
along when he went to Boston, and just in- 
side the bag he tucked one of the pictures of 
himself and Admiral; but he never said a 
word about it, not even to his mother. 

On the morning of the parade George was 
greatly excited and eager to start out by him- 
self. He was well acquainted with that part 
of Boston that is near the Common and the 
Public Gardens, and no one felt afraid to 
trust him alone. His uncle was to ride in 
the procession; while his aunt declared that 
nothing would induce her to venture into 
such a crowd, neither big George Dewey nor 
little George Dewey. 

So it happened that no one saw him run 
back to his room just before starting out, 
and take from the trunk his cherished bag of 
chestnuts from Dewey Hill. He started on 
the run up Marlborough Street to Arlington, 
and across the Public Garden. He saw Ad- 
miral Dewey when he left his hotel, he heard 
the school-children sing, and he wished that 
for a single day he might be a real Boston 
boy. But he had no chance to approach the 
admiral; though he determined to cling to 
his chestnuts, no matter how heavy the bag 
might become. 

At last, after a long, delightful morning 
spent in wriggling his way through crowds, 
so that he might see the decorations to the 
best advantage and pick out the best place to 
see the procession, he found himself in the 
front row of the sidewalk on Tremont Street, 
waiting, with thousands of others, for the 
deepening buzz and hum that finally an- 


names may be; and, then, mothers, too, have 


So it is no wonder that our George 
Dewey became reconciled to the fact that the 


first and being on the spot at just the right 


invited him there for a visit, and he found 
that he was to go on the very week of the 


‘‘] wish I could tell him that my name is 
George Dewey, too,’’ he said at breakfast 


wish, too, that I could give him one of the 


‘Admiral Dewey doesn’t care anything about 


‘‘Well, I wish I could give him some of 
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nounced its coming. Then his heart beat 
more quickly. The admiral’s carriage was 
not far from the head, and to his immense 
delight there was a halt just before it reached 
him, so that it stood for a few minutes not 
more than twenty-five feet away. Suddenly 
a wild desire seized George, as he stood star- 
ing in the midst of the excited, cheering 
crowd, to carry out his dimly defined plan. 
Why had he lugged that heavy bag round all 
day, if not for that very minute's opportun- 
ity? He put his foot out, as if he would 
start from the ranks of spectators; but a big 
policeman had his eyes on him. 

‘‘Hi there! Back, boy!’’ he shouted. 

Just at the right moment for George, how- 
ever, another boy attracted the policeman’s 
attention; and, quicker than thought, George 
darted behind his back and ran for the car- 
riage. He had almost reached it, when he 
stumbled, dropped his bag of chestnuts, 
picked it up breathlessly, with a backward 
glance to see if the policeman were follow- 
ing him. The admiral saw him, and leaned 
forward in the carriage. As George flung 
himself forward again, he caught that half- 
amused, half-friendly look, and instinctively 
took courage. The crowd was laughing at 
his mishap, in the midst of the cheering; 
but George never noticed that. He reached 
the carriage, handed over the bag of chest- 
nuts, and had hardly breath to say, ‘‘My 
name is George Dewey, too, sir; and I 
wanted to bring you something from the 
Dewey Farm.”’ 

The admiral took the bag, and smiled. 
The gentleman who sat on the other side of 
the carriage laughed, and said :— 

‘“‘You must have been named before the 
event, too. But it’s a wonder you didn’t 
break your neck in that gymnastic perform- 
ance you just went through.’’ 

But George had eyes and words only for 
the admiral. 

‘‘There’s a picture of me and Admiral in- 
side the bag, sir; and Admiral was named 
for you, even if I wasn’t. Admiral is my 
dog, you know.’’ 

Even as he spoke, the procession began to 
start on; and the admiral had barely time to 
say :— 

‘“We’re going now; but I thank you, even 
if I do not quite understand about the Dewey 
Farm. Write and tell me about that later.’’ 
And the carriage rolled away, leaving George 
quite as proud as only the admiral himself 
by good rights ought to be, and feeling him- 
self quite a hero already, not in spite of his 
name, but because of it, for this once, at 
least. 

He could hardly settle down enough to 
watch the parade; though he managed to get 
back into the lines at some distance from 
the big policeman, who could not be expected 
to know the good reason George had for dis- 
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turbing the order of proceedings. He waved 
enthusiastically to his uncle, when he rode 
by, with a glorious consciousness of the ex- 
citing story he could tell him when he came 
home. He felt a little worried over the 
necessity of writing a letter about the Dewey 
Farm, however; for George couldn’t bear to 
write letters.- ‘‘Besides,’’ he reflected, 
**even common people are dreadfully particu- 
lar about a fellow’s spelling.’’ On the 
whole, he believed he might get his big 
brother to write it. 

But the letter never had to be written at 
all; for George’s uncle met the admiral that 
evening at the great dinner, and told him the 
whole story, or as much of it as he knew 
himself. And the admiral invited him to 
call with George at the hotel the next morn- 
ing, promising to shake hands with his small 
namesake. That he did, too, though the 
interview lasted less than five minutes alto- 
gether (five minutes is a long time when one 
talks with a hero) ; and at its close George 
had some flowers to take home as well as the 
remembrance. It seemed all very real and 
commonplace to him at the time, not nearly 
so exciting as the day before; but, after- 
ward, when he had told the story over and 
over to all who asked him about it, it began 
to seem so strange that he was half inclined 
to think he had dreamed the whole thing. 

I do not think he dreamed it. Certainly, 
I know that one part of the story is literally 
true; and, if the rest didn’t happen just as I 
have set it down, why, it’s not my fault. 
One can do no more than tell the story as he 
hears it. 


Patsy’s First Ride. 


Patsy had never had a ride on the electric 
cars, —never in all her poverty-stricken little 
life. But she was going to now. She had 
the money squeezed tightly up in her fist. 
It had been there nearly an hour; and. car 
after car had glided past Patsy, while she 
stood there on the corner, trying to decide 
which one to také. The longest ride was out 
to the Flats, —yes, she would choose that car. 
Hi! here was one a-comin’! Patsy gripped 
the nickel firmly, and held up the forefinger 
of her other hand, to make sure the motor- 
man had plenty of time to see it. 

Thump, thump, thump, sounded Daffy 
Duffy’s crutches behind her. Patsy’s head 
went up still higher, and her bare feet fairly 
danced with joy. ; 

‘*Where you goin’, Patsy Pullen?’’ 

‘Oh, goin’ to take a little ride fur my 
health,—that’s all, Daffy Duffy,’’ Patsy said 
loftily. The car was coming nearer. 

“Huh! Great lot you be!’’ 

‘*Great lot I be! You wait an’ see!’’ re- 
torted Patsy, unconsciously rhyming. 

Daff was little and crooked, and raggeder 
than Patsy herself. The hump on his back 
was pitifully prominent. He and Patsy lived 
in the same tenement, and quarrelled out in 
front of it all day long. 

‘The car had stopped to take on a passenger 
a block away. The passenger was wheezy and 
fat, and took a good deal of time to get on. 

‘‘Le’s see yer tin! Ye’re a-gamin’!’’ 


Daffy cried. 


“Took a-there, then!’? Patsy’s fist un- 
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closed warily, 
through, 

“My land o’ goodness!’ 
stopped. 

Patsy started toward it; and then a sudden, 
beautiful impulse moved her. 

She pushed Daffy toward the waiting car. 

“‘Hlurry,, can’t yer?’’ she cried. ‘*The 
man’s gettin’ mad. Hurry!’’ 

The nickel she thrust into the boy’s 
hand; and then, with a boost and a clatter of 
crutches, he was on the car. 

‘*Set still in yer seat, ’n’ they'll carry yer 
out ’n’ back fer a nickel,’’ she shouted after 
him. 

For a block or two she ran beside the car, 
keeping up with it bravely. Then she fell 
behind, gasping for breath. Her homely 
little face was full of satisfaction. 

**Ve’ve had yer first ride, Patsy Pullen,’’ 
she said aloud. ‘‘Wa’n’t it a daisy? My! 
wa’n’t the view illigant?’’ 

She laughed at herself gayly. A sudden 
thankfulness took possession of her that her 
back was straight aud strong. She felt of it 
carefully, to make sure. Her bare legs 
moved with easy swings. She danced on 
them gleefully. 

By now Daffy’d be nearly out to the Flats, 
settin’ up on the seat like folks! He’d have 
give the conductor the nickel before this, 
sure. Now he’d be comin’ back home. 
Now he’d be crossin’ Broadway. 

Her thought ran on in little jerks, as she 
skipped along. She would go and meet 
Daffy, and race him home. Patsy, in her 
whole dull, dismal life, had never been so 
happy. Ridin’ on the ’lectrics was fine, jist! 
‘*Ve’ve took yer first ride, me dear,’’ she 
chanted. ‘‘An’, when you done it, yer 
walked!’’—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in the 
Christian Endeavor World. 


and let a glint of nickel 


Then the car 


The Queen of the Ants. 


A gentleman who is very fond of every liv- 
ing thing, who watches animals carefully 
that he may learn their ways, tells the Pres- 
byterian Review a very interesting story of 
some ants he once saw. He noticed a pro- 
cession of ants going across the path. This 
gentleman watched, and, knowing the ways 
of ants, knew that they were emigrating to a 
new colony because the old city was over- 
crowded. He watched the ants closely to de- 
cide which was the queen. At last he dis- 
covered her, attended by a guard of honor. 
Quickly and carefully he lifted the queen, 
and held her in his hand. 

She was missed at once, and there was the 
greatest excitement. The guard of honor 
was seized by the others, and held under 
arrest. Ants started out in every direction 
to look for the queen. They locked every- 
where, and returned again and again to learn 
if there was any news. 
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At last the gentleman put the queen down 
on the path some distance away from the 
point at which he had captured her. She 
was discovered by one of the scouts, who 
hurried back to the point where the ants had 
assembled, and told of his discovery. A 
guard of honor hurried to the queen, and act- 
ually carried her back to her subjects, who 
received her with demonstrations of joy. 

The new colony had been established under 
a bench. A hole under one of the legs of 
the bench led to it. Wih the guard of honor 
carrying the queen, the procession re-formed, 
and began its march, and soon disappeared 
from sight. The gentleman moistened four 
lumps of sugar, and put them in the path. 
Soon two or three ants appeared, found the 
sugar, and immediately reported at the new 
colony. When they returned, a number of 
helpers came with them; and the sugar was 
all carried, grain by grain, to the new home. 
Doubtless they thought they had found a 
most wonderful land to settle in, when food 
was provided in such quantities near at 
hand. 


Italian Babies. 


Babies seem to be no trouble in Italy, and 
one cannot but be struck by the number of 
them. These bambinos are often hung upon 
pegs in the front of the house, where they 
look out of their little black, beady eyes like 
pappooses. I unhooked one of these babies 
once, and held it a while. Its back and 
little feet were held tightly against a strip of 
board, so that it was quite stiff from its feet 
to its shoulders. It did not seem to object 
or to be at all uncomfortable; and, as it only 
howled while I was holding it, I have an 
idea that, except when invaded by foreigners, 
the bambino’s existence is quite happy.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


‘‘Describe the hippopotamus,’’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘The hippopotamus,’’ answered 
the little girl, ‘‘is a very beautiful animal, 
but is not useful. It is raised only in 
circuses. ’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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Good News. 


Put thy Grief to Use. 


Are closest friends now falling from thee fast? 

Are they swept from thee as the leaves are blown? 
Yea! spaces widen till thy soul downcast 

Cries out, “O God! am I to be alone?” 
Alone? Nay, friend, for, with thy dearest gone, 

Thou shouldst draw nearer unto needy men: 
Whoever dieth, Duty liveth on, 

And she now biddeth thee be strong again. 

— Charlotte Fiske Bates. 


What are called Settlements. 


Forty years ago that Philistine paper, the 
London Zimes, printed a religious parable of 
terrible truth. After repeating in substance 
the Saviour’s story of the sheep and the 
goats, the Zimes said, as truly as bitterly, 
that, if they chose, the elegant people of 
Belgravia and other fashionable districts of 
the West End of London, might reply to the 
Saviour, ‘‘Lord, when have we ever seen 
these who are the least of thy brethren?’’ 
They might have said: ‘‘The regulations of 
our prisons do not permit us to visit the pris- 
oner. The police of Western London is 
quite too well trained to permit beggary in 
any of the regions in which we live; and our 
attendance on the naked is confined to our 
own children, as is our ministration to those 
who are sick or hungry.’’ 

When Mr. Charles Booth, thirty years 
after, published his terrible maps, which 
show in different colors the distinctions be- 
tween the places of residence of the classes 
who are rated as prosperous against those 
who are rated as unprosperous, he confirmed 
absolutely the bitter lesson which was sug- 
gested in the parable of the Zimes. 

I find myself referring very often to this 


lesson. Evil communications corrupt good 
morals. That is a safe reading of an old 
text. Men are known by the company they 


keep; and it is a bad thing for a town or a 
city to have any black district or dark 
purple district, like Mr. Booth’s sad A. or 
B., where people cannot keep good company. 
Phillips Brooks, with his own practical wis- 
dom, used to say that one of the charms of 
Philadelphia, which is in many regards so 
fortunate in its social order, is in the 
neighborhood of the dwellings of the rich to 
the dwellings of the poor. There are elegant 
houses there where perhaps you might see 
from your back window the dwelling of the 
chore-man who shovels your snow or the 
chore-woman who washes your windows. 
But there are not many cities which are so 
fortunate. ‘There are not many neighbor- 
hoods in New York or in Boston where you 
could say anything like this of the ‘‘propin- 
quities. ’’ 

To meet the difficulty thus suggested, what 
are called ‘‘College Settlements’? were 
founded in England, and were imitated in 
America. I will admit that at first I thought 
we had no use for them in our latitudes. 
This was partly, perhaps, because they were 
an importation. But I was wholly converted 
by the Rivington Street Settlement in New 
York. You could not sit there for an hour 
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without seeing that the women who were 


Medes and the Elamites, 
Mesopotamia and the parts around Cyrene, as 
they could not have been if they had hailed 
from Thirty-ninth Street or the Fifth Avenue. 
Miss Vida Scudder had been foremost in es- 
tablishing such settlements. I remember that 
I had tried to dissuade her, but I afterward 
went to her to confess that I was wrong. 
And now it is safe to say that every, person 
who has loyally gone in to what is called 
settlement work in Chicago, New York, or 
Boston, sees that it offers, in every day, such 
chances for lifting up what has fallen down, 
for offering good tidings, and for proclaim- 
ing the acceptable year of the Lord, as are 
impossible to those who do not live in their 
fortunate conditions. 

Some of us remember the distinguished 
life of Charles Barnard, the inventor of 
Warren Street Chapel. If you remember 
that, you remember that his home was just 
across the street from the chapel. You re- 
member the carryall and the horse which ap- 
peared together in front of the house every 
morning. It seemed as if the horse would 
have harnessed himself and come round from 
the stable, had there been no groom. ‘Then 
Charles Barnard would start on the morning’s 
‘‘ministry.’’ Not, be it observed, to com- 
pare Cureton’s new reading of the Syriac ver- 
sion with the text as amended by Tischen- 
dorf, not to detect a flaw in the last essay of 
Herbert Spencer. No: it was perhaps to see 
the chief of police about Tom or Dick, who 
had been arrested on Harrison Avenue the 
night before. It was perhaps to carry the 
Lady Henry Somerset of her day to see the 
House of Reformation. It was perhaps to 
have it out with the grocer at the corner of 
the street about the kitchen bar-room in his 
cellar. But, whatever was the errand, he 
picked up the Widow Flaherty, so that he 
might give her a ride, or poor little Willie 
Craddock, who was recovering from his hip 
complaint. And, as he lifted Willie Crad- 
dock up on the seat, there was time to hear 
Mrs. Birnebaum’s story about the unex- 
pected arrival from Bremen of her grand- 
mother, her two aunts, her three cousins, and 
her four nieces. Of all which Charles 
Barnard took note at once on the films of 
that ready camera which needed only a snap- 
shot to do its duty. 

All this required ‘‘propinquity, ’’ to borrow 
Miss Edgeworth’s phrase again. Charles 
Barnard could not have worked the miracles 
if he had not been on the spot to work them. 

You need to see your work. You need to 
hear the story of suffering or of joy. You 
need to put your hand upon the print of the 
nail. You need to smell the roses of the 
gardens and the gutters of the slums, You 
need to taste the bread your neighbors eat 
and to drink the water that they drink. You 
need every sense of your body, every fibre of 
your brain, in sympathy with your neighbors’ 
needs and hopes, if you are to give to them 
all the blessing you can give or to receive 
from them the blessing which they have in 
store for you. 

‘*Together’’ is the watchword. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


residents there were in touch with the Jews| 
and the Gentiles, the bond and the free, the} 
the dwellers in 
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New York Letter. 


The Presbyterians of the borough . of 
Brooklyn are making extraordinary efforts to 
convince the community around them that it 
needs spiritual awakening. A series of great 
revival meetings are being held, and, more- 
over, are being conducted as if mankind is 
still in that state of ignorance which charac- 
terized the Middle Ages. It is very difficult 
for unsuperstitious persons to have patience 
with the theological drivel that falls from 
the lips of the usual evangelist. No one 
questions but that it is good to be morally 
awakened, and good to become conscious of 
the unsatisfactoriness of one’s life; but, if 
any spiritual benefit is to be reaped, it is 
absolutely essential that the contrite heart 
should be given a new and higher ideal. 
Mr. Moody, however, presents the same 
commonplace and low ideals of life and sal- 
vation with which he confronted sinners a, 
quarter of a century ago. And, according to 
his published utterances, he glories in the 
fact that, theologically, he stands still, not- 
withstanding the fact that the world moves 
on to a more liberal and humane interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Some one has said 
that in the church where the hearts and lives 
of the congregation are persistently uplifted 
and upheld there is little work to be done by 
a revival. But the Presbyterian divines of 
Brooklyn, who arranged these meetings, seem 
utterly dissatisfied with the harvest of their 
own gleaning. Not only have they had Mr. 
Moody leave his beloved school at Northfield 
and come to their aid, but they have also se- 
cured the services of Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, D.D., of London, whose eloquence has 
attracted vast audiences. Some of the meet- 
ings have ended, as of yore, in the ‘‘conver- 
sion’? of many persons, who have thus 
‘‘saved’’ their souls from the hell that Mr, 
Moody so profoundly believes in. 

How vast the difference in the mental atti- 
tudes of Mr. Moody and Dr. Briggs! On 
last Sunday the latter preached his first ser- 
mon since his ordination as an Episcopal 
minister, which was so hotly contested by the 
High Church people. Dr. Briggs’s scholarly 
sermon was on the Bible; and he upheld its 
critical study, which he said could have no 
other result than to bring it into clearer evi- 
dence and more convincing power. 

A rumor is abroad that there has been a re- 
action in Plymouth Church from the liberal 
position it has so long occupied under the 
ministrations of Mr. Beecher and Dr. Abbott. 
Some there are who say that Dr. Hillis, the 
new pastor of Plymouth Church, was chosen 
because of his conservatism. It is certainly 
significant that, since he has been minister of 
this historic church, Mr. Moody has preached 
for the first time in its pulpit. These straws 
would seem to indicate that the deacons and 
the congregation of Plymouth are satisfied to 
have the church retrograde in these ways, 
and are willing to appear to renounce their 
approval of Dr. Abbott’s liberal Orthodoxy. - 

There is now hardly a doubt about the ul- 
timate perpetuation of the Dewey Arch. It 
is little to be wondered that the New York 
public is loath to have this magnificent accom- 
plishment of American sculptors pass away 
forever. Never has a public monument 
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aroused more enthusiasm. The arch was the 


_ Centre of attraction to the million and a half 


visitors who were in the city during the 
Dewey days, and it still continues to draw to 
itself the admiring gaze of the thousands of 
passers-by. It is a pity that a public sub- 
scription-list for the perpetuation of the arch 
could not have been started while our guests 
were here; for, notwithstanding the pride 
New York may feel in raising without out- 
side help the necessary million dollars for 
this purpose, so large a sum will not be col- 
lected easily or quickly. However, the gen- 
eral committee which has the matter in hand 
is composed of some of our ablest business 
men; and they have appointed seventy-six 
sub-committees of five persons each to assist 
them in their arduous and patriotic duty. 
These seventy-six sub-committees are drawn 
from as many different trades or callings, and 
the members of each are to canvass for sub- 
scriptions among the followers of their own 
line of business. The chairman of the gen- 
eral committee showed a David Harum 
shrewdness in his first report by exhorting 
each fellow-committee-man not only to canvass 
among his own personal friends, but to send 
in his own subscription at once. 

It has long been admitted that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in Central Park is a 
hideous red-brick building, quite unworthy 
its destiny of sheltering rare and beautiful 
art collections. Fortunately, the main build- 
ing has now been quite outgrown; and to it 
has been added another wing, which, al- 
though not quite completed, is promised by 
experts to be of great architectural beauty. 
A new front is also being put on the old 
main building, and its facade will be one of 
the finest in the city. But, distinguished as 
the new wing and the other exterior improve- 
ments are to be, they will be surpassed by 
the elaborate decorations and other improve- 
ments of the interior, which will include a 
staircase and a great hall, as fine, it is said, 
as the staircase of the National Gallery, 
London .and as the great Court of the 
Louvre. It will be spring before the public 
will be admitted to the new part of the mu- 
seum, which, when completed, will be buta 
ninth of what the designs left by the late 
Richard M. Hunt promise that it shall be. 
How proud we shall be to have, perhaps, a 
building as beautiful, interiorly, as the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington and an 
arch as splendid as any in the world! 

The time and place for holding the Middle 
States Conference have been determined 
upon; and, if nothing happens to prevent, 
on November 14 and 15 it will meet at 
Unity Church, Brooklyn. By that time the 
mental fatigue caused by the great meetings 
in Washington of the National Conference 


-will not even be an unpleasant memory; and 


there will be, it is earnestly hoped, no small- 
est cause for any one’s not attending the 
Middle States Conference. 

Some medical expert has been lecturing 
here on fatigue; and he stated—what many 
can but feel is a first-class misstatement— 
that no amount of physical or mental fatigue 
interfered with the perfect, accurate, and 
clear working of the brain. This is not true, 
nine in ten will say out of their own personal 
experience. The man who will not say this 
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Antiom Weddings 


Never was our stock so 
abundant in the following 
exhibits, viz.: 
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is the minister of All Souls’ Church, who 
gave his scholarly paper on ‘‘The Nature and 
Character of God,’’ on Monday night, at the 
Washington Conference, spoke before the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society on Wednes- 
day afternoon, attended all the meetings be- 
tween these two events, and left Washington 
by a noon train on Thursday, to speak in the 
evening, with Gov. Roosevelt, at the open- 
ing of the Republican political campaign. 
There was not a bit of tiredness in Mr. 
Slicer’s speech as reported by the press. 

The Passaic church of New Jersey, which 
was left pastorless by the resignation last 
spring of Rev. Willard Reed, has called 
Rev. Thomas Robjent to its pulpit, a Con- 
gregationalist minister who has just been 
admitted to our fellowship. M. A. M. 
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One of the delegates to the recent annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, expressing the gratitude of the visitors 
for the welcome which they had received, de- 
clared with enthusiasm that it would be a 
good thing if the meeting might always be 
held in Hingham, Mass. The interest that 
belongs to the old town itself, its ancient 
church, its loyalty to Unitarian traditions, 
together with the warmth of its hospitality 
and the wonderful beauty of the October day, 
afforded excuse enough for the wish. The 
meetings began on the evening of October 2s, 
in the New North Church, of which Rev. 
Charles H. Porter is pastor. After a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rey. William 
Channing Brown of Littleton, the platform 
meeting opened with a few introductory 
words from the president, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, which set the note of cheerfulness 
always characterizing the meetings of this 
hard-working, warm-hearted, determined set 
of workers. The audience was put at once 
into the proper state of receptivity for all 
that was to come. Mr. Horton refrained: 
heroically from making the speech that was 
at his tongue’s end, with Marion Harland’s 
recent article in the Congregationalist for its 
text, and introduced Rev. John H. Applebee 
of West Roxbury as the first speaker. 

Mr. Applebee, speaking about the minis- 
ter’s responsibility for his Sunday-school, as- 
sured his brother ministers that here is the 
best missionary field for their seeds of truth, 
Nothing is so hard as to change the direction 
of a soul fixed in its tendencies and aims, 
but in the important early years is the ful- 
ness of opportunity denied among older mem- 
bers of a parish. Boys will be interested if 
you show them that religion is the manliest 
thing in the world. They have a divine 
right to religious instruction, that they may 
be forever freed from fear by the power of 
love. The business of a minister is not to 
fill his church, nor even to make the children 
go from the Sunday-school into it, but to 
make human souls sacred and beautiful, help- 
ing them to touch the divine life of God, as 
humanity, naturally religious, is always try- 
ing to do. 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of 
the Boston public schools, spoke on ‘‘The 
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personality, and direct, personal interest, with 
abundant preparation and patience. 

The Sunday School Society has always 
shown itself appreciative of the inspiration 
and help to be gained from those not reckoned 
literally. as members of the Unitarian de- 
nomination, and at least three of the speakers 
at the conference came from other households 
of faith. Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard is widely 
known in connection with his work at the 
North End of Boston; and his words were 
gladly heard, as he spoke on ‘‘The Allies of 
the Sunday-school.’’ If the aim of a school 
is merely to make converts to its own form of 
doctrinal belief, then it can have no allies; 
but the Unitarian Church is not the only one 
that loves God as the Father of us all, and 
considers its chief duty to get his children 
into right relations with him and help them 
to their best development. Then every work 
that helps make boys and girls better is an 
ally of the Sunday-school. Mr. Hubbard 
enumerated a long list of agencies actively at 
work in the making of character. He found 
the vital defect in the moral and religious 
training of to-day to lie in the lack of scien- 
tific study of moral disease on the part of the 
Church, and would have every young minis- 
ter put himself under scientific training in a 
moral hospital like the Concord or Elmira 
Reformatories, as a necessary part of his 
preparation. 

A delightful variety was given to the pro- 
gramme by a short talk on ‘‘Story-telling in 
the Primary Department,’’ given by Mrs. 
William L. Rutan of Boston. The charac- 
teristics of good story-telling were set forth 
with convincing effect; and the principles 
were illustrated by three stories, which held 
the audience in breathless quiet, indicating 
the concentration which rewards her from 
children of a younger growth. There is no 
doubt that the primary department of any 
Sunday-school would be increased beyond 
available limits, and include scholars of all 
ages, if Mrs. Rutan were the teacher. 

Rey. John Snyder—not of St. Louis, but 
of Wellesley Hills, though it is not yet easy 
to say so—was the closing speaker of the 
morning; and his plea for positive religious 
teaching must have found an echo in the 
minds of many who have long regretted the 
lack of clear-cut intellectual conceptions, and 
who believe that here is the bulwark against 
the creeping paralysis of scepticism, which 
separates the thought of the Church from its 
work, the brain from the hands. History is 
repeating itself, threatening to bring again 
the time when each man had two religions, — 
one which he believed and one which he pro- 
fessed. It is not strange that people fall into 
the gross superstitions of the day, while this 
great need exists; and even the quaint 
mysticism of strange cults may be better than 
arid materialism. 

Mr. Ripley of Hingham welcomed the 
many delegates and friends to the hospitality 
of the three Hingham parishes, taking occa- 
sion to pay an affectionate tribute to Mr. 
Horton, —‘‘pastor emeritus of all Hingham, ”’ 
—for whose sake they would welcome any so- 
ciety of which he might be president. 

The hour for rest and refreshment was 
greatly enjoyed; and, after a bountiful and 
most tempting collation, the conference reas- 


Home and the Sunday-school,’’ in a low, 
sweet voice, perfectly audible in every part 
of the church, which made it a delight to 
listen. In all branches of science and educa- 
tion there have been two pronounced modern 
developments, special training and then co- 
operation. Neither the Sunday-school nor 
the home can do its work so well alone as 
working together. The teaching of the home 
fits a child to receive the teaching of the 
school, and then gives him opportunity to 
practise the lessons learned, supporting and 
re-enforcing its ideals. Miss Arnold then 
spoke an earnest, womanly word for better 
service among those whose homes are unfort- 
unate, showing that our Sunday-schools must 
try to supply what the home has never given. 
The talk was brightened by anecdotes from 
personal experience. 

The third paper of the evening was given 
by Rev. John W. Austin of Dedham, on 
‘The Church and the Sunday-school.’’ The 
success of the one is determined by the train- 
ing given in the other, as the result of a 
battle is decided before the actual event. 
The belief that religious life is a process, 
not an act, insists on training instead of 
conversion. ‘The value of the Sunday-school 
is the value of the church, and the claim of 
one is the claim of the other. Despite the 
faults of the church as an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, it has nourished the aspirations 
and growth of the religious life, even in its 
darkest days; while now it is working out 
moral effects with immense influence. Re- 
ligious indifference is the real problem of 
to-day; and the basis of this is a false con- 
ception of what true life really is, either in 
the individual or the nation. We look to 
the Sunday-school to turn the tide of mate- 
rialism in its earliest stages. Mr. Austin 
closed with a brief discussion of methods. 

On Thursday morning, after a devotional 
meeting conducted by Rev. William R. Cole 
of Cohasset, the business meeting was opened 
with a good attendance of delegates and 
friends. Rev. William Channing Brown was 
appointed clerk gro tem. ‘The directors’ an- 
nual report was presented by the president, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, as printed in the 
Christian Register of the same date. The re- 
port of the treasurer, submitted in print, 
showed that the receipts of the year amounted 
to $15,004.13; and a balance of $963.12 re- 
mains on hand, with all bills paid. Mr. Wal- 
ton of the State Board of Education and Rev. 
C. A. Staples of Lexington spoke briefly on 
points connected with Sunday-school methods. 
After the customary business of an annual 
meeting Rev. Albert J. Coleman of East 
Boston gave the first address of the morning 
on ‘‘Vision and Fulfilment. ’’ 

Mr. Coleman felt that every inspiring 
teacher has a vision of truth, and is vitalized 
by a positive and controlling belief. We 
cannot give to others what we do not possess; 
but, if the teacher has caught, even in par- 
tial and imperfect degree, the vision that 
God’s kingdom is one of love and law, and 
that we are called to co-operate with him in 
bringing it upon earth, what has been seen 
written large may be transmitted to the chil- 
dren, written small, These things are then 
necessary,—a systematized plan, an atmos- 
phere of worship, the force of consecrated 


sembled for the ‘afternoon session. 


school. ’’ 
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The 
Committee of Credentials announced the 
presence of one hundred and sixty-two ac- 
credited delegates and thirty-seven life mem- 
bers, representing eighty-five societies. The 
permanent Committee on Nominations was 
announced, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly, 
chairman. The following list of officers 
elected for 1899-1900 was then read: Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, president; Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal., 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord, Providence, Rola; 
vice-presidents; Miss Louisa P. Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass., clerk; Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, Boston, treasurer. Directors, to 
serve three years: Mrs. J. A. Beatley, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. O. J. Fairfield, Spokane, 
Wash. ; Mr. E. J. Lewis, Jr. (Dorchester), 
Boston; Miss Henrietta Prescott, Nashua, 
N.H.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, 
Mass. : 

Following the printed programme, Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton gave the first of 
three twenty-minute addresses, speaking on 
‘‘How to interest Boys in the Sunday- 
It was a straightforward, practical 
talk, evidently inspired by a belief in boy 
nature and an enthusiasm for the noble pos- 
sibilities, sometimes revealed but dimly. 
Make a boy feel that you are his friend. Be 
genuinely interested in the things he cares 
about, and know something about them. 
Give him biography, with flesh-and-blood 
realities; for, if you don’t give him a worthy 
hero to admire and imitate, he will take an 
unworthy one. Then show him that the 
moral and spiritual hero is greater than the 
physical hero, and that Jesus is the greatest 
of all. Mr. Wicks closed with words of en- 
couragement and cheer in the work. 

Rev. George W. Solley of Deerfield held 
the interest of his hearers, as he told them 
‘* How to revive a Sunday-school,’’ speaking 
from recent experience and making his talk 
something of an object-lesson. First, find 
out what is the matter, then reduce your diffi- © 
culties to a few definite points and work at 
them. Definiteness of aim, a systematic 
plan to teach the people what the Sunday- 
school is and what it ought to be, proper 
organization of teachers’ meetings and train- 
ing for future teachers, methods of securing 
regular attendance and systematic benevo- 
lence, all entered into the solution of the 
problem. 

For a final and uplifting word, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte spoke on ‘‘Encourage- 
ments, ’’—evidently a congenial topic. His 
unbounded faith in the future of the Sunday- 
school is rooted in his ever-growing apprecia- 
tion of its importance and unique place, in- 
culcating the religious faith on which true 
morality is based as the public school cannot 
do, and as many homes are incompetent to 
do. A second encouragement is in the im- 
proved adaptation of modern belief and Uni- 
tarian methods to the end desired. Then 
there is the inspiration of noble characters 
developed through its influence, and helping 
us believe that the fruition of our work al- 
ways comes in God’s own way, with no waste 
of consecrated purpose. His closing word — 
spoke out the dependence on God, which has 
been the solace and strength of reformers in 
all ages, 
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A motion to telegraph to Rev. John W. 
Day, now of St. Louis, but recently of the 
church in which the day meetings were held, 
was made by Gen. Blackmar, and heartily 
carried. After votes of .thanks to the 
speakers and to the Hingham parishes for 
their gracious and lovely hospitality, the 
conference was adjourned by the president. 

E. E. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Sermons on the topics of November 12 and 
19, ‘‘The Five-talent Man’’ and ‘‘The Aver- 
age Man,’’ will be mailed each union, and 
no hints given in this column. After these 
dates the hints will be given here, as usual. 


**COLLEGE FAIR.’’ 


If each union and friend of the Union does 
its duty as well as the prophecy indicates, 
the fair will be a great success. Autographs, 
copies of books from over one hundred Uni- 
tarian authors, photographs from Japan, and 
a splendid set from the British Unitarian As- 
sociation of Dr. Martineau, Dr. Brooke Her- 
ford, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Prof. Estlin 
Carpenter, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and many 
other noted Unitarians, are already received, 
as also views of famous buildings. Help all 
you can! 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE (Continued.) 
A SUMMARY OF THE AFTERNOON DISCUSSION. 


Rev. F. J. Gauld, Leominster, Mass., 
spoke of the opportunity of our young people 
to give to the world a manly religion. We 
have a splendid heritage, gained by great 
sacrifice and cost by the men and women of 
the past. Let it make us better business 
men, fairer in sport. Religion does not 
make prigs of young people. Let us show 
our gratitude by personal activity. Let each 
union have a branch of service. In our 
union we have a very active Service Com- 
mittee, appointed for three months, to visit 
the old and sick, distribute literature, 
flowers, etc. 

Rev. R. W. Boynton, Roslindale, Mass., 
thought the national topics a little too mis- 
cellaneous in character,—at least, for such 
very young people as were in his union. 
Their plan this year is to vary with a study 
of the conditions of our own community. 
Two evenings are given to each denomina- 
tion in the town,—the first papers on the his- 
tory, character, and general information; the 
second evening has the report of a committee 
previously appointed, who have visited the 
local church and studied its practical work- 
ing. In this way we shall have made a study 
of what the religion of Jesus is actually 
doing in our own community. 

Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Farmington, Me., 
said the end and aim of the union is to de- 
velop the religious life and its expression, 
and the result should be to lead the young 
people into the church, to take up the work 
as the older ones lay it down. 

Rev. George F. Piper, Northfield, Mass., 
had varied the programme once in two weeks 
by having a praise service, led by a younger 
member of the guild: then he himself spoke. 
One course was ‘‘A Study of the Sects’’; 
another, ‘‘The Books of the Old Testament, ’’ 
“‘The Life of Saint Paul,’’ ‘‘The Ethical 
Religions.’’ We know more about the Bible 
and great truths if they are thus presented. 

Miss Simm of Baltimore told him, their 
unien had had much success in conducting 


}ages attending; and a strong spirit of co- 
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the summer services of the church. This led 
to a more géneral interest in the union, all 


operation was now manifest. We need more 
religious spirit. It grows more and more, as 
we give it expression. 

Mrs. Catherine Edwards Stables, Washing- 
ton, D.C., also emphasized the need of spir- 
ituality. At first some were busy with the 
organization, but this should be only the 
means. The inspiration of the first splendid 
Unitarian-Universalist rally in Boston was 
brought back by our delegate to the local 
unions; and we organized the four liberal 
societies of Washington—the Universalist, 
People’s, Friends, and our own—in a federa- 
tion. This meets once in three months at 
the churches in turn, and is very helpful. 
We are planning for some practical work. 


THE SUPPER. 


When Miss Helen G. Nichols, president of 
the Washington Union, called the guests to 
order, she looked upon one hundred and fifty 
young people and their friends seated at a 
beautifully decorated cross-shaped table. 
After a cheery welcome from Miss Nichols 
and Mr. Carl Nitzi, president of the Balti- 
more Union, and the invocation by Rev. 
E. B. Leavitt, the guests discussed the food 
question animatedly. An orchestra in the 
gallery made ‘‘concord of sweet sounds.’’ 
Here are some of the places represented: 
Portland, Ore.; Eastport, Me.; Toronto, 
Can.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Montpelier, Vt. ; 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Sheffield, Il.; Chicago, Ill.; Meadville, 
Pa.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Reading, Pa.; 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; Spokane, Wash. ; Balti- 
more, Md.; Erie, Pa.; Farmington, Me. ; 
Franklin Falls, N.H.; Montclair, N.J.; 
Manchester, N.H.; Wilmington, Del. ; Ken- 
nebunk and Saco, Me.; Burlington, Vt. ; 
Presque Isle, Me. ; Germantown, Pa. ; Read- 
ing, Pa.; beside some forty Massachusetts 
towns. 

Mr. Walter King Stone of Washington 
made an admirable toastmaster, introducing 
each ‘‘ility’’ speaker most happily. 

Miss Alice C. Caspari, Baltimore, re- 
sponded to ‘‘Ability.’’ The power of being 
able is a power always, whether in physical, 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual lines. Ca- 
pacity is said to be the power to devise and 
ability to carry out a good enterprise. 

‘*Stability’’ was the theme of the national | 
secretary, Miss Emma R. Ross. Referring 
to the Union, it was here to ‘‘stay,’’ being 
a vital necessity to the denomination, but 
needs a ‘‘bill,’’ a large bill, and duplicates. 
The syllable ‘‘I’’ signified that each young 
person decided, ‘‘I need the Union, and the 
Union needs me’’; or, differently arranged, 
the third syllable would be the Union, for 
the young people themselves are ‘‘it.’’ The 
last syllable is the ‘‘tie,’’ which the Union 
is between Sunday-school and Church, 

Mr. George A. Warren of Washington gave 
‘‘Imbecility’’ a new meaning to his ‘‘fellow- 
imbeciles.’’ Only a verbatim report could 
do justice to the quips of his fertile imagi- 
nation. 

‘*Sociability’’ brought a number of stories 
from Rev. F, A. Gilmore, Haverhill, Mass., 
but with an earnest word withal for the need 
of the young people in developing the social 
life of the church. He presented a resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted: ‘‘That 
the hearty and appreciative thanks of the 
delegates present be extended to the Wash- 
ington. and Baltimore Unions for their splen- 
did hospitality. ; 

Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, the first national 
secretary of the Union, was enthusiastically 
greeted when he rose to speak on ‘‘Irritabil- 
ity.’’ He would let the other man do the 
-wortying, be cross and mean and greedy, but 
keep yourself sweet, and you'll beat him. 
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CHAPEL ORGA 


Style 447. 


THE CHAPEL. SHOULD BE AS WELL 
EQUIPPED AS ‘THE CHURCH, and our organ 
here shown is the most satisfactory instrument 
which can be selected for use in chapels. It is 
especially designed for that purpose, is furnished 
with gilt pipe top if desired, and is made wih either 
a walnut oran oak case, In fact this organ com- 
bines all requirements, and oursystem of éasy pay- 
ments puts it within the reach of all. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Musons Hamlin Co, 


146 Boylston Street, Boston. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
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WEDDING GIFTS always 
& C ee 
32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
fs Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ming. No wetting of paper. 
of work, Agents wanted. 
30 Vesey St,, New York. 
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N & co. » 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Mife. Groschel’s Country Home. 


THE PINES *Nv"" 


IN THE RAMAPO MOUNTAINS, 


30 miles from New York City, is now open all year. An 
attractive home for guests of all ages, for rest or recu- 
peration after illness or for study. Delightful home for 


delicate young girls. Send for circulars. 


STEREOPTICON FOR SALE. 


Standard make, dissolving view. Little used. Half-price, 
« af getech. Apply J. A. E. Srzwarr, 68 Chauncy Sty 
‘aston. E f 
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‘¢Probability’’ caused Rev. F. J. Gauld to 
speak on the probability that the Union will 
be more prospeious in the future than in the 
past. 

From Miss Curry of the Washington Chris- 
tian Union (Universalist) came words of 
cheer and greetings, her toast being ‘‘Suscep- 
tibility.’’ 

‘«Marriageability’’ brought a neat reply 
from Mr. Louis H. Stables, Washington; 
while Mr. John F. Hayford of the local 
union regretted he had not more “‘response- 
ability’’ (a regret in which his hearers could 
not share). 

Our enthusiastic president, Mr. Walter P. 
Eaton, very fittingly brought the exercises to 
a close with his plea for ‘‘Enthusibility.’’ 

May we all meet again soon! 


The Sunday School. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ will be con-, 


tinued next Saturday, November 4, 2.30 P.M., 
at 25 Beacon Street, by Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. The topic will be introductory to 
the earlier ministry of Jesus, and treats of 
the appearance of John the Baptist. All 
welcome. 


Quite a delegation from the Neponset Sun- 
day-school attended a union harvest service 
at the Wollaston church recently. Members 
of the Quincy, Neponset, and Wollaston Sun- 
day-schools took part in the exercises. Such 
fraternal events are good for all concerned. 


Alternating with the series of illustrations, 
‘*Famous Heads of Jesus,’’ in Every Other 
Sunday, will be another set of pictures and 
articles, entitled ‘‘Legends of the Saints.’’ 
There will be about ten printed, beginning 
with Saint Michael, in the paper of Novem- 
ber 19. The pictures will be specially en- 
graved from the best sources, and the de- 
scriptive articles will be written by Miss R. B. 
Delano. 


We refer all interested to the detailed ac- 
count of the annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Society at Hingham, held last week. 
It was large in numbers, full of enthusiasm, 
and strong in its addresses. The Hingham 
people were lavish in their cordial hospitality. 


A new edition is just out of the catalogue 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society’s 
publications. The title of each book is given, 
with a description of what the manual con- 
tains and aims to accomplish, A copy fur- 
nished without charge to any one, on appli- 
cation. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. Hilary By- 
grave on Monday, November 6. Luncheon 
at one o’clock. Essay at 2. Subject, ‘‘Fate 
and Freedom.’’ ‘Train leaves Boston (Fitch- 
burg Railroad) at 12.20. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the Women’s National 
‘Alliance. will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, November 6, at eleven 
o'clock. Officers of other Branches are cor- 
dially invited. 


The New South Branch of the Women’s 
Alliance will meet Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 10, 7.45, at the home of Mrs. De Witt, 
Concord and Washington Streets, Suite 3 
Subject for the evening, ‘‘ Social Settlement, ”’ 
by Miss M. A. Jenkins. Friends and those 
interested are cordially invited. 


The Worcester Association meets Novem- 
ber 14, with Rev. J. C, Duncan, at Clinton. 


The Christian Register 


The essay will be read by Rev. John Baltzly 
of Hudson, his subject being ‘‘The Suffer- 
ings of this Present Time.’’ In the after- 
noon consideration will be given to questions 
discussed at the last two meetings of the 
Worcester Conference. G. W. Kent, Scribe. 


The Essex Unitarian Conference will be 
held in the Second Congregational Church of 
Lynn, Mass , on Thursday, November 9. At 
the morning session, at 9.30 the devotional 
meeting will be led by Rev. E. C. Prescott 
of Salem. Business meeting at 10. Ad- 
dress at 10.45. by Rev. A. M. Lord of Provi- 
dence, on ‘‘ Business as an Impulse to Right 
Conduct and a Guide to True Religion.’’ 
Discussion. Intermission and collation at 
12.30, when luncheon will be served by the 
church at Lynn. Afternoon session at 2: 
business; account of the National Conference 
at Washington, by Rev. G. D. Latimer of 
Salem; address at 2.45 by Rev. H. G: 
Parker of Woburn, on ‘‘Man, the Upward- 
looker’’; discussion. B. R. Bulkeley, Sec- 
retary. 


Boston.—Parker Memorial (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches): Rev. Burt Estes 
Howard will speak next Sunday evening, 
November 5, 7.30, on this subject, ‘‘A Re- 
ligion for Men.’’ All seats free. — 


Ministers’ Monday Club, 10 30 A.M, 25 
Beacon Street: Rev. J. H. Whitmore will 
preside. Rev. William R. Alger will give 
the essay, ‘tA Psychological Vivisection of 
Four Base Types of Character,—the Cynic, 
the Sneak, the Sycophant, and the Pessi- 
mist.’’ The public invited. 


The First Church, in conformity with Con- 
gregational usage, has requested a church 
council to consider the candidacy of Arthur 
B. Ellis for ordination as a minister of the 
gospel. Proceedings will be held in the 
chapel on Marlborough Street, Sunday after- 
noon, November 5, at three o’ciock. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston held its first meeting of the seven- 
teenth season in the parlors of the Church of 
the Disciples Monday evening, October 23. 
After the social gathering and supper, Mr. 
Julius H. Tuttle of Dedham, the new presi- 
dent, greeted the members cordially, wel- 
coming them to a new year of work and in- 
spiration. ‘‘Loyalty and Missionary Zeal’’ 
was the subject for discussion, and was 
opened by Rev. John H. Applebee of West 
Roxbury, who spoke from an ideal stand- 
point, claiming that the ideal is, after all, 
the practical. The one who is to do any- 
thing to liit humanity into a higher at- 
mosphere is to be one who firmly believes 
something, and who dares to stand upon his 
own platform and defend it. We have to 
rely upon loyalty, whether we will or not, 
in our Sunday-school; for the vast army of 
faithful workers work for no reward save that 
of the divine privilege. It is in the first 
years of ductility in a child’s life that the 
stamp of nobility must be made. The sig- 
nificance of childhood can hardly be overesti- 
mated, for the destiny of humanity is in the 
hands of the children. ‘‘Faithfulness’’ is 
the watchword of nature; and the teacher, 
if loyal, will not only instil loyalty into her 
class, but will gain from them more than she 
can give. Let the children be frequently 
brought into the presence of God by their 
teachers and parents, and the irreverence of 
the age will vanish. Make the Sunday- 
school the home where God is. Rev. B. F. 
Mott of Dorchester was the second speaker 
on the programme, and emphasized the idea 
that loyalty meant not doing duties grudg- 
ingly, but with a glowing joyousness, because 
of the knowledge and feeling of the divine 
Purpose in all things. 


in the children, even if it does not show, 


The loyal teacher 
works on, feeling that the response is there 
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Obedience to the divine call is true loyalty. 
Rev. G. E. Littlefield spoke from the floor, 
emphasizing the power of personal influence. 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel said that it was a mis- 
take to say that Sunday-school work is easy 
and anybody can do it. It is hard work, but 
the grandest work you can do. Mrs. Beatley 
claimed that we can teach our faith and 
truths, and not teach sectarianism,—the love 
of the cause for which we stand, and not 
hatred of what others believe. The meeting 
closed with a few words from Rev. Mr. Pres- 
cott, who said: ‘‘We have the most glorious 
faith the world has ever seen. Let us take 
hold of this faith, and make it vital in the 
children. ’’ 


Billerica, Mass.—Universal sorrow was - 
felt by the people of the Unitarian church of 
this place when it became known that the pas- 
tor, Rev. Minot Osgood Simons, would accept 
a call to Cleveland, Ohio, the 1st of January 
next. In his letter of resignation, Mr. Simons 
says: ‘‘I take this action with the deepest re- 
gret. My ministry in this church has always 
received the most loyal and devoted support, 
my affections have taken deep root in this 
community and among this people, and I can 
assure you that only the opportunity of a 
larger service could induce me to break off 
associations which, I trust, may not be en- 
tirely broken.’’? The ministry of Rev. Mr. 
Simons at this church, which at the date 
mentioned will have numbered five years, has 
been one of rare acceptance to the people. 
His faithfulness as a pastor, his sincerity as 


a friend in joy or in sorrow, his leadership 


in those cardinal virtues embodied in ‘*Our 
Faith,’’ have won all hearts. While we con- 


gratulate him and the church at Cleveland for 


the union to take place, we deeply mourn our 
own loss. 


Carlisle, Mass.—Rev. E. C. Abbott 


preached his twenty-fifth anniversary sermon 


last Sunday, October 29, reviewing the events 
of the quarter of a century in an interesting 
manner. Mr. Abbott has been our minister 


for the last nine years; and the interest in the 


church and its work has constantly increased 
on the part of the members of the church, 


and the parish so long assisted by the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association has been self-sus- 
taining for the past five years. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Rev. Minot Osgood 
Simons has accepted a call to Unity Church, 
and will assume the duties of the pastorate 
January I. y 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The sermon topics for 
November by the pastor, Rev. George A. 
Thayer, are announced as follows: November 
5, ‘‘Whether Goodness and Religion are 
Possible’? ; November 12, ‘‘Certain Anchor- 
ages of Faith’’; November 19, ‘‘The Father- 
hood of God’’?; November 26, ‘‘Things for 
which to be Thankful. ”’ 


Framingham, Mass.—After the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Emest C. Smith, some of his 
parishioners and friends concluded to evince 
their cordial good will in a substantial and 
practical way. The result was the presenta- 
tion to him of over $170, in gold coin, with 
many times that number of ‘‘golden good 
wishes’? for continued and increased success 
in his new field of duty at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Weedham, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Philip S. Thacher: The double organization 
of parish and church still exists here. The 
parish committee and clerk attend to the busi- 
ness affairs, and keep all parish records. 
The church committee perform the duties of 
deacons, report church services and news to 
the weekly papers (the printed items being 
cut out afterward and placed in a scrap 
book), keep the vestibule table supplied with 
religious literature, and serve as Floral and 
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Hospitality Committee. The church clerk 
has the ancient church books in custody, and 
still keeps therein a record of church meet- 
ings, baptisms, admissions to the church, 
marriages solemnized in the church edifice, 
and deaths of members. Responsive Script- 
ure readings (compiled by the minister) are 
used in the morning service, and the congre- 
gation join heartily. The music is led by 
a quartette choir from the church members, 
the hymns being congregational... Few 
churches are favored in a musical way as 
this has always been. A new pipe-organ, 
presented by a member of the parish, a faith- 
ful organist and harmonious choir, furnish 
excellent music, ‘‘without money and with- 
out price.’? The sermons of the pastor are 
earnest, inspiring helps to true Christian 
living. 

Pembroke, Mass.—The house of Rev. 
C. W. Casson was filled to overflowing on 
Monday evening, October 23, with his many 
friends, who, although sorrowing that his 
connection with the parish is so soon to be 
severed, wished him ‘‘God-speed’’ in his 
new field of labor; and, as the last guest de- 
parted, a goodly purse was left with Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Casson, as a slight token of the appre- 
ciation and esteem in which they are held. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Rev. E. Bradford 
Leavitt has accepted a call to become pastor 
of the First Unitarian Society. 


Sterling, Mass.—Rev. J. N. Woodman: 
With the passing of the summer vacation, 
church work has been resumed with no abate- 
ment in interest. A number of Mr. Wood- 
man’s classmates have been heard in the pul- 
pit; and the Sunday-school has recently held 
its usual successful harvest concert, the deco- 
tations for the latter event being particularly 
fine. The Unity Guild has started on its 
fourth year, with an address by Arthur P. 
Rugg, Esq., of Worcester, seventy five being 
present. The success of the previous year 
promises to be repeated. A large delegation 
of the guild recently attended a neighbor- 
hood meeting at Leominster. Last Friday 
evening the Young People’s Religious Union 
held its annual fair. A unique feature was 
a ‘‘remembrance table,’’ the articles being 
contributed by former attendants of the Uni- 
tarian church, but now removed from town. 
Over eighty responded to the invitation to 
send articles. San Bernardino, Cal., was the 
most distant point heard from. ‘The fair was 
a social and financial success. 


Washington, D.C.—Rev. E. Bradford 
Leavitt has resigned the pastorate of All 
Souls’ Church, and accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Society of San Francisco. 


Watertown, Mass.—Rev. W. H. Savage 
has received an urgent call to accept the pas- 
torate of the church in Sioux City, Ta.; but 
Mr. Savage has been unable to accept, owing 
to entirely personal considerations. 


Yonkers, N.Y.—A course of Sunday even- 
ing lectures for the promotion of religious 
fraternity is being conducted by the Unita- 
tian Society. November 5 Rev. S, Parkes 
Cadman, D.D., of the Metropolitan Metho- 
dist Temple, will speak on ‘‘The Contribu- 
tion of Methodism to Humanity. ’’ 


Illinois Unitarian Conference.—The 
twenty-fifth annual Conference of Illinois 
Unitarian and Other Independent Societies 
convened at Bloomington October 24, 25. 
Rev. C. F. Elliott of Hinsdale preached the 
annual sermon, taking for his theme ‘‘The 
Peak of the Load.’’: It was an able and elo- 
quent plea for that reserve force and energy 
in the individual and community that will 
carry both over the emergencies and hard 
places in human life. The reports from the 
churches on Wednesday morning showed a 
healthy growth and prosperous condition for 
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most of the churches within the limits of the 
conference. Rev. E. E. Carr of Danville 
was present, and reported having launched 
his new Unitarian movement in Danville on 
Sunday, October 22, with an attendance of 
between eight and nine hundred people. He 
feels the outlook there is promising for a 
good strong church within a year. Rev. 
F. C. Southworth, the new Western secre- 
tary, gave the greetings of the Western Con- 
ference, and mapped out a broad and compre- 
hensive campaign for missionary work in the 
West. Rev. Paul Frothingham of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., presented the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association, and won 
the hearts of the conference by his eloquent 
and common-sense plea for practical and 
applied religion that lifts the life of the in- 
dividual and the community. Rev. C. E. 
Park of Geneva gave a careful and discrimi- 
nating paper on the use of pictures in Sun- 
day-school and the use of lantern-slides for 
the Sunday evening service, giving as his 
verdict that these helps, where wisely used, 
may be of great practical value in religious 
instruction. 

Prof. George P. Brown of Bloomington 
gave a learned and academic paper on ‘‘The 
Psychology of Suggestion,’’ which in its 
practical application was a scientific explana- 
tion of the varied phenomenon of faith cure, 
mind-healing, etc. But the climax of the 
conference was reached in the able address of 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, on ‘‘The Rise of Unita- 
rianism,’’ illustrated by a large number of 
pictures thrown upon the canvas. The lect- 
ure was a painstaking research into the be- 
ginnings of liberal religious thought in Eng- 
land and Holland, then coming to this coun- 
try through the Pilgrims and the Puritans, 
and then following the main stream, with its 
many side tributaries, down to our own day. 
It was an eloquent and thrilling chapter of 
religious history, fraught with great mission- 
ary possibilities for all our churches. 

The conference voted to raise $375 to aid 
Rev. E, E. Carr in his missionary work at 
Danville. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: president, Rev. 
W. M. Backus, Streator; vice-president, 
Rev. J. H. Mueller, Bloomington; secre- 
tary, Rev. T. P. Byrnes, Geneseo; treasurer, 
Rev. M. J. Miller, Geneseo; member of the 
Missionary Council, Rev. T. P. Byrnes 
Board of directors: Mrs. Clara G. Forbs, 
Champaign; Rev. C. P. Woolley, Chicago; 


Rev. W. W. Fenn, Chicago. Missionary 
Committee: Rev. W. M. Backus; Rev. 
George R. Gebauer, Alton; Rev. T. P. 


Bymes; Rev. W. W. Fenn. 


It is far too favorable a view to treat the 
money spent on alcoholics as if it were cast 
into the sea. It would have been better if 
the corn had mildewed in the ear. ... No 
way so rapid to increase the wealth of na- 
tions and the morality of society as the utter 
annihilation of the manufacture of ardent 
spirits, constituting as they do an infinite 
waste and an unmixed evil.—ZLondon Times. 


Business Notices. 


A Few Nervous Invalids 
can be received as patients at The Nervine Home, Bur- 
lington, Vt., until winter, when, if they wish, they can 
accompany Dr. Willard ona Southern trip. Further par- 
ticulars on application. 


A New Style.—The latest cabinet work of to-day is 
notable for the amount of cross-banded or crotch work 
with which it is enlivened. Mahogany thus treated makes 
one of the most beautiful displays imaginable. In another 
column of this paper we show an engraving of a desk 
just brought out at the Paine Furniture warerooms which 
is a marvel of cross-banded work. The entire framing, 
panels and nearly all the wood-work of the desk is in 
cross-banded work. It is a sight to see. 


J..S. Waterman & Sons, 
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The Westminster.— Under the management of 
Mr. Harry L. Brown, the Westminster, Copley Square, 
has rapidly gained the recognition merited by so elegant 
an establishment, located in the intellectual and artistic 
centre of the city of Boston. Its proximity to the Public 
Library, Trinity Church, the Art Museum, Institute of 
Technology, Chauncy Hall School, and the other educa- 
tional institutions in its immediate neighborhood, renders 
it most attractive to families whose members are pursuing 
their studies; and the refined quiet which prevails is more 
than welcome to business men who desire respite from the 
noise and bustle of traffic at the close of the day. A num- 
ber of desirable suites still await occupants, and Mr. Brown 


will be pleased. to show them to parties in search of a 
pleasant winter home. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 


of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station, 


THE address of Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Deaths. 


. Mrs. Frances L., wife of the late Jeremiah A. Tuttle, 
died in Littleton, Mass., on Tuesday, October 17, after a 
short sickness. She was in her seventy-sixth year, and she 
had livedin the house which she occupied at the time of her 


| death since early womanhood. She was a lover of chil- 


dren and of flowers, and her kind and generous heart ever 
responded to all things true and beautiful, As a neighbor 
and friend, we shall all miss her; for she was loved by us 
all. She was a member of our church, and everything 
which concerned its welfare was of vital interest to her. 
She had for years been a constant reader of the Christian 
Register. Hers was a simple, kindly, and true spirit, 
which will be much missed in our community. 


$< 

FASHION’S FLOWERS. 

There’s the proper thing in everything 
to-day, even flowers. 

The rare and costly beauties as well as 
other varieties just as choice, but less 
expensiys form a portion of our every-day 
stock. 

+|__J. NEWMAN & SONS, 51 Tremont St. 


Established 
1859. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


7326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Business Chance! 


OR SALE.—A rare opportunity to buy an interest 

of ten to fifteen thousand dollars. either as an active 

ora silent partnership, where the pleasantest of relations 
in a paemuaciony of 

ong 


can be maintained independently, 
machines for cotton, woollen, silk, and other mills, 

and permanently established, ee capable of increasing 
sales and production. ‘The profits are more than ordinary 
and all transactions with the very best concerns in the 
United States. The losses for years were merely nominal, 
being less than one-quarter of one per cent. If desired, 
a_stock company could be formed, Best of references 
given and required. Address, with stamp for reply, 
MANuvuFAcTuRER, P.O, Box 828, Worcester, Mass. 
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A “Lingua Franca” for Mankind. 


Englishmen are apt to regard the suggestion 
of a “universal language” as a joke, and begin 
when the subject is mentioned to Iaugh about 
“Volapiik” (that ridiculous attempt to invent a 
new tongue), or to repeat with enjoyment the 
ancient mot that, as God addresses all mankind, 
the divine speech must necessarily be Hebrew. 
In reality, however, the question, when reduced 
to its proper proportions, is one of some practi- 
cal importance. Mankind will never adopt a 
single language, nor is it to be desired that it 
should. The instrument for expressing thought 
must vary with the character, history, and men- 
tal range of those who have thought to express; 
and, if all men spoke alike, 99 per cent. of them 
would be speaking stiffly,—not using, that is, a 
natural and self-developed vehicle of expres- 
sion. Arabic could not have grown up among 
Englishmen, or English among Arabs. The 
seclusion of nations, too, from one another by 
the want of a common tongue is by no means 
all loss; and we may doubt with reason whether 
the higher races would not be degraded if they 
understood without effort all that the lower 
races say to one another. They would be 
bred, as it were, in the servants’ hall not to 
their advantage. For all that, a great deal 
would be gained if the learned of earth could 
agree on a dingua JSranca,—could, that is, convey 
their thoughts and their new acquisitions of 
knowledge to one another in some common 
tongue—and if all merchants and manufact- 
urers could communicate readily and without 
effort through the same medium. 

But, then, which language should be employed 
as the Jingua franca ? The tongue, we think, 
must be modern, in order that those who can- 
not learn readily from books may learn by ear, 
and also in order that there should be a suffi- 
ciency of instructors. It should be one for the 
same reasons easy to acquire, widely diffused, 
and capable of conveying anything which is ca- 
pable of being conveyed. English, French, and 
Spanish all meet these conditions, German, Rus- 
sian and Italian being all a little too local; and 
of the first three the English is perhaps the one 
most likely to be selected. That at least is the 
judgment of Prof. Diels, who has been lectur- 
ing on the subject before the University of 
Berlin; and he has many arguments to produce. 
English, though a difficult language to pro- 
nounce, owing to our confused method of spell- 
ing sounds which, originally different, are now 
the same, is not difficult to learn, the whole 
tendency of the language, which has already 
got rid of genders and inflections, and is getting 
rid of many delicacies of expression, like the 
use of the subjunctive mood, being toward 
simplicity. Including, as it does, both Latin 
and Teutonic words, and thus representing two 
civilizations, its range is almost without limit; 
while its brevity of expression, though not 
equal to that of Latin, is without a rival in 
moder tongues. It is, moreover, the tongue 
which has the widest diffusion. Nearly 150,- 
000,000 of men already use it, while among 
400,000,000 more in India and Africa it is be- 
coming a language known to all the cultivated 
and all who are engaged in trade. Already 


the barrier of language. 


Old cabriole legs. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


'S, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


THE NEW HOTEL ON 


COPLEY SQUARE. 


The main Dining-room and Gentlemen’s Café are now open. The Bohemian 


Dining-room will open on November 4. 
used in every port in the world, its conquests| _ 
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at least to a great extent, from splitting into| thoughts meant for all men and for conduct- 
dialects. All classes can communicate, the im-| ing all business in which more than one country 
mense distinction between the English of the | is concerned. Perceptions of convenience and 
cultivated and the English of the ignorant, a| hopes of profit will conquer international jeal- 
distinction so wide that a sentence will reveal | ousy, as in most of the seaports of the world 
intellectual grade, being more a difference of | they do already. Of the profound effect which 
pronunciation and modulation than of actual|such a change must have, both intellectually 
For all these reasons and many more, | and politically, we need not speak, except to 
one being the tendency of the cultivated to neg-] mention one that may be missed. Nothing in- 
lect “the humanities” for more “practical” | creases the insularity of a nation like a general 
studies, the world will probably adopt English | knowledge of its language. When every “po- 
as its Jingua franca, the universal medium of | lite” person spoke French, every polite French- 
intercourse among men otherwise separated by | man thought French sufficient; and the habit 
There will, of course, | of studying foreign languages died perceptibly 
be no formal decision to that effect even by | away.— The Spectator. 

universities or chambers of commerce, much 
less by legislatures or kings. International Heroism of Ordinary Life. 
jealousies would be sufficient to prevent that, 
besides the reluctance to interfere with general] Heroism on the battlefield has its records 
habits; but before sixty years have passed—that | on the national roll of honor, and its memo- 
is, before our babies are old men—it may well|rials that will endure as long as_ stone, 
be that no one in any country of the world will] marble, or brass will last. But the heroism’ 
hold himself cultivated unless he knows Eng-| of ordinary life, the quiet sacrifice of him- 
lish, and that any man wishing to rise in life,| self by a workingman to save his ‘¢mate,”’ 
more especially through commerce, will reckon | the deliberate death of a fireman or a police- 
his English as he now reckons his book-keeping, | man in the discharge of his duty, too often 
not among his accomplishments, but among the| find no recognition beyond a newspaper para- 
capacities an employer would naturally expect.| graph. Such heroism is all the more worthy 
A silent process, possibly as little marked from | of commemoration, inasmuch as it is accom- 
year to year as the supersession of all local| plished without the stimulus of warfare, the 
dialects in England by the London patois, will| pomp and the circumstances that help to in- 
make of English the medium of conveying all| spire valor. Happily, a movement is on foot 


A CHOICE ONE. 


We have always joyed over the bookish cranks, the people 
equipped with wheels, those who love beautiful things, not 
always knowing why, and who occasionally do a bit of thinking 
on their own account. 

For them exclusively we have planned a piece of furniture, 
and it goes on exhibition this week. Never mind the full descrip- 
tion. We are not pedlers to-day, and such cabinet work is not 
sold by the pound. 

It is the best Library Desk of this period that we have 
ever seen. The entire framing is cross-banded and the panels 
are cross-matched. All the frames, mouldings, and finish are 
in serpentine roll. Even the reverse of the lid is bordered in 
cross-banded strips. 

The book cabinet has adjustable shelves and double-locked 
glass-doors. The desk, when open, has a clear writing surface 


of 33 inches, and complete equipment. Deep outside drawer. Interior finish of bird’s-eye 
Solid brass trimmings. Will you not see it? 


: : : SUITES TO LET in any number of rooms desired, furnished or un- 
are advancing every day; while the immense} farntched : 
HARRY L. BROWN, Manager. 


volume of its literature and the methods of |: 
English education preserve it, if not perfectly, 
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to establish permanent records of these acts 


of humble bravery. To Mr. G. F. Watts, 
our great symbolic painter, is due the credit 
of initiating this scheme; and he is to make 
a beginning with a series of tablets on the 
wall of St. Botolph’s churchyard, Alders- 
gate, permission to use the wall for that pur- 
pose having been granted by the Consistory 
Court some time since. 

“‘They will not be frescos,’’ said Mr. 
Watts, in talking about the project, ‘‘al- 
though that has been stated. They will be 
tablets recording in the simplest and the brief- 
est form the event, name, and date for com- 
memoration. My idea is to take some act of 
heroism, some of the things that are being 
done, —I won’t say every day, but every week, 
—and inscribe this brief record in some con- 
spicuous place. When I first suggested the 
scheme, —at the time of the jubilee, I think, 
—there was the case, in the neighborhood of 
St. Botolph’s, of the girl, Alice Ayres,.a 
servant-maid in an oil-shop, which took fire 
one night when the master and mistress were 
out. Although she could have saved her own 
life, she lost it through having exhausted her 
strength in saving the lives of four children. 

“*I will do what I can to further the 
scheme. I am not a rich man. I am a 
workingman, and I have never had anything 
that I did not earn. But I have this thing 
very much at heart. There is so much that 
is unlovely in our national life,—such as 
drinking and gambling; and these tablets 
would be a pleasing contrast. ’’ 

“*You do not mean, of course, to disparage 
the heroism of the battlefield?’’ 

‘“Nothing of the kind: those who do brave 
deeds in battle will get their reward. I wish 
these tablets to be a set-off to what I think 
is ugly in the life of the people. They will 
be pages from what I consider is the best 
side of the nation’s life; and they will be 
placed as far as possible in prominent places, 
—the walls of Holland House, for instance, 
lend themselves to such treatment, so that he 
who runs may read. Understand, too, that 
in this matter I am an Englishman, proud of 
what Englishmen can do; and I don’t want 
this movement to be a mere artistic matter 
and an occasion for getting commissions. I 
wish it to be done simply that these tablets 
may act as an inspiration to others.’’—Zon- 
don Chronicle. 


Worthy Inscription. 


‘Miss Frances Power Cobbe, known and 
honored throughout England and the United 
States, has recently put into the form of an 
inscription the heroic deed of one who 
‘lived unknown until the supreme sacrifice 
made her forever glorious.’’ The concluding 
lines are their own best commentary, and, 
committed to memory, can hardly fail to in- 
spire and fortify even the most timid soul :— 

In memory of the heroic death of Mary 
Anna Rogers, stewardess of the Stella, who 


amid the confusion and terror of shipwreck 
aided all the passengers under her charge to 


HURCH 


ARPETS 
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quit the vessel in safety, giving her own 
life-belt to one who was unprotected. Sum- 
moned, in her turn, to make good her escape, 
she refused, lest she might endanger the 
heavily laden boat. Cheering the departing 
crew with the friendly cry of ‘‘Good-by! 
Good-by!’’ she was seen a few moments 
later, as the Stella went down, lifting her 
arms upward, with the prayer, ‘‘God have 
‘me!’’ then sank in the waters with the sink- 
ing ship. Actions such as these—steady per- 
formance of duty in the face of death, ready 
self-sacrifice for sake of others, reliance on 
God—constitute the glorious heritage of the 
English race. They deserve perpetual com- 
memoration, because, among the trivial 
pleasures and sordid strife of the world, they 
recall to us forever the nobility and love- 
worthiness of human nature. 


The Franklin Library. 


In the record of the Franklin (Mass.) Public 
Library there is a notable incident incorporated: 
When Benjamin Franklin, in 1785, then. being 
minister to France, learned that a new town in 
his native State had been named in his honor, 
it was with an intimation from a nephew that 
the gift of a bell would be very acceptable for 
the new meeting-house. In a characteristic let- 
ter to a friend in England, asking him to select 
and forward a library that might cost $125, he 
said: “A new town in the State of Massachu- 
setts, having done me the honor of naming it- 
self after me, and proposing to build a steeple 
to their meeting-house if I would give them a 
bell, I have advised the sparing themselves the 
expense of a steeple for the present, and that 
they would accept of books instead of a bell, 
sense being preferred to sound.” About 90 of 
the 116 volumes that formed this collection are 
now in the Franklin library.— vom the Review 
of Reviews. 
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Delicious Dentifrice. 


Sample vial of 
Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 iv 
cents, Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Masa. 77 


Price, 25cents. At Druggists. 


You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 


at our warerooms. How? Write and 
we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want. a Piano, a postal card may 


save you $75. to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston Street, Boston- 


Church 
Organs 


Latest Improvements, 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
BARGAINS in ORGANS 
Taken in Exchange. 


i OOK & Cc Main office 
ASTINGS oO. 


and works 
Kendal Green, Mass. 


SOUL=-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


‘Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
tution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1849-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 


1. Good Courage. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


WASHINCTON 


658 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


atwanue- JOHN H. Pray, Sons @ Co: 
CARPETS ano 


SY., 
ST. 


a72 Congress Street, . s - Boston. 


“BE 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 4 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*Mummy, can I have that pear that was 
on the dining-room sideboard this morning? 


’Cos’?— ‘*Because what??? ‘‘’Cos I’ve 
eaten it!’’—Punch. 
Mrs. Deland tells of a woman who at- 


tempted to congratulate her on her recent 
book. ‘‘Oh, I do want to thank you for 
your stories! I have never read anything 
more delightful than your ‘Old Chestnut 
Tales’! ’’ 


Ske was an Englishwoman and a. stranger 
in Boston. Crossing the Common, and look- 
ing up toward the cherished gilded dome, she 
inquired of a courteous passer, ‘‘Beg pardon, 
sir: what is that building with the brass 
top??’—Club Woman. 


A Boston Sunday-school teacher lately 
gave her class a rather graphic description of 
how Eve was created from the rib of Adam. 
‘*Mamma,’’ said the youngest member of the 
class that evening, pressing his hand to his 
side, ‘‘I’m afraid I’m going to have a 
wifel’’ 


In an outburst of enthusiasm a negro 
divinity student in a North Carolina mis- 
sionary college uttered this earnest prayer: 
‘tGive us all pure hearts! Give us all brave 
hearts! Give us all clean hearts! Give us 
all sweet hearts!’’ To which the congrega- 
tion responded, ‘‘Amen!’’ 


The incumbent of a populous parish in 
England looked for the banns-book, as usual, 
one Sunday. Feeling assured of finding it, 
he commenced, ‘‘I publish the banns of mar- 
riage’’— An awkward pause, during which 
he looked beneath the service-books. ‘‘I 
publish the banns,’’ repeated he, still fum- 
bling, ‘‘between—between’’— ‘‘ Between the 
cushion and the seat, sir!’’ shouted the 
clerk, pointing to where the book had been 
mislaid. 


The Church Gazette is responsible for the 
following pronouncement, said to have been 
delivered by an incense-lover from the Emer- 
ald Isle, ‘‘Sorr, I'll make no comment’’— 
emphasizing the second syllable —‘‘on Doc- 
thor Temple’s allocution. But, of all the ir- 
revelant, the illogical, the insane, the incon- 
secutive, the disgusting, the abominable, the 
treacherous, the imbecile, the purblind, the 
ignorant, and ridiculous travesties of justice, 
bedad, since Pilate’s judgment, it takes the 
cake! Sorr, 1711 make no comment on the 
allocution of the archbishop!’’ 


During the Rebellion the Law School at 
Cambridge was presided over by Profs. Par- 
sons, Parker, and Washburn. They. were 
divided in their political views, and each 
did his best to maintain his opinion. Prof. 
Parker was one day asked, ‘‘How do you get 
along on politics at the Law School?’’ 
‘‘Nicely,’’ he answered. ‘‘We are equally 


divided.’’ ‘‘But how can that be?’’ contin- 
ued the inquirer. ‘‘There are three of you?’’ 
‘*‘Kasy enough,’’ replied the professor. 


‘*Parsons writes on one side, and I on the 
other; and Washburn, —he speaks on one side 
and votes on the other.’’ — 7ranscript. 


Senator Vance was one of a large family of 
boys. Their mother hoped that at least one 
would have been a good Presbyterian minis- 
ter, but they slipped through her hands. 
Zebulon was the youngest; and all her hopes 
centred in him, until he felt that he must 
tell her the truth. He said, ‘‘Mother, I am 
sorry; but I cannot become a minister.’’ To 
which she replied: ‘‘Why not? What is the 
reason?’’ He answered, ‘‘I am not good 
enough to be a minister.’’ She was sorely 
troubled, but at last faltered out, ‘‘Zeb, don’t 
you think you are good enough to bea Uni- 
tariaw minister?’’—VPacific Unitarian, 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1808... e ++ $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES... CUBE e 


5 _,_ , $2,292,335.40 
Ph Se of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 

titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 5 

_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 

tion to the Company's 

BENJ. F. ST 
ALFRED 


. ta 


R 2 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


BOUGHT FOR 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mas 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B, KNAPP, 8S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


See SITS 8S) as 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seyenth year of this family school for boys and 
pos begins Wednesday, eptember 20, Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
atten anes For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 
For GIRLS_ and 


HOWARD SEMINARY YounG ‘women, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution, 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium, Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "8 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 
Miss IDA F, FOSTER fe ry 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homz.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court, 
18 Sia resident. Scxoor.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particula 
upon essing 


Individual 


ws—illustrated catalogue 
_ Joun MacDurris, Ph.D. 


Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. | 


Sutecuational 
Crast Company 


45 MILK, cor. Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital. . . . . $1,000,000 
Surplus..... 2,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business. 


ALLOWS interest on deposits. 
ACCEPTS ACCOUNTS from Individ- 
uals, Firms, Corporations, Municipali- 
ties, Administrators, Executors, Guard- 
. ians, Trustees, Courts of Law, etc. 

SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS for 
Ladies’ Accounts. : 

DISCOUNTS Commercial and Corpo- 
ration Paper, and makes Loans upon 
approved Security or Collateral. 

DRAWS STERLING BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE on LONDON AND WESTMIN- 
STER BANK, LTD., LONDON, and transfers 
money by cable. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE under mort- 
gages for railway and other Corpora- 
tions, and as Registrar and Transfer 
Agents. 

COLLECTS INCOMES for persons 
residing in foreign countries. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Administra- 
tor, Guardian, Trustee, and Assignee. 


New Burglar-proof and Fire-proof 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Separate Accommodations for Ladies. 


WILLS RECEIVED FOR SAFE-KEEPING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN. W. MURRAY CRANE. 
ROBERT M. MORSE. JAMES PHILLIPS, Jr. 
WILLIAM W.CRAPO. PATRICK A. COLLINS. 
JOHN HOGG. JOHN M. GRAHAM. 
LYMAN NICHOLS. THOMAS F. TEMPLE. 
A. N. BURBANK. C. J. H. WOODBURY. 
OLIVER W. MINK. AARON DAVIS WELD. 
ALBERT C. HOUGHTON. 


JOHN M, GRAHAM. President. 
HENRY L, JEWETT, Secretary. 
B, FARNHAM SMITH, Asst, Sec’y, 
EDWARD H. BURDETT, Supt. of Vaults, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
.. - PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Pe 


